UC And The 
Nuclear Arms 
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see page 3 
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Just $24 
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Down 

see page 5 
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dinners for 12 strangers 


WHAT? _ A free dinner, no strings attached. 
WHO? for UCSC students, faculty and Affiliates. 


WHERE? in the home of a UCSC Affiliate, a Santa Cruz communi 
member interested in UCSC. 


WHEN? Sunday, February 27, from 5:30-9pm. 


WHY? to promote communication between the campus and down 
town communities. 


HOW? fill out the form below and return it before 5pm Feb.18 
to Barbara Corona-Sutton, Alumni Office, 257 Central 
Services, ext. 2530 


Mr./Ms. 
mailing address 
message phone-—---—-———-College Major —-Yr-——— 
Vegetarian Have you attended a previous Dinner for 12?—— 


Can you provide transporation for another guest.? 0 1 2 3 4 
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I SAW 
THE BEST 
MINDS 


OF MY 


GENERATION 


DESTROYED 


BY 


MADNESS, 


STARVING 


HYSTERICALLY 


NAKED... 


Study In 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


The GUADALAJARA SUMMER 
SCHOOL, a fully accredited UNIVER. 
SITY OF ARIZONA program, will offer 
July 1-August 12, anthropology, art 


economics, bilingual education, folk- 
lore, history, political science, Spanish 
language and literature. Tuition and 
fees, $220; board and room with 
Mexican femily, $280. Write to 
GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
1530 Gamma Apertments, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 86721. 
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THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS is the cam- 
pus-wide student newspaper for the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, published 
weekly, on Thursdays, and printed by the 
Suburban Newspapers Inc. in Cupertino. 
THE PRESS is a source of information 
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ficial publication of the University, its 
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year, Third class permit applied for. 
Send check, or phone, Stone House, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz,CA 95064. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Need For House Cleaning 


President Carter has dedicated himself to the irradication of nuclear weapons. 
He has called for a world-wide ban on the testing of nuclear weapons as a first 
step in this endeavor and seems serious about taking others. Use and proliferation 
of nuclear devices has become an issue of great public concern, now and for 
future generations, and as we look to our own house to see what we can do to help 
in this great aim, we find that it is in need of cleaning. 


There are three laboratories in the nation which develop new weapons 
technology. UC operates two of them. Those two account for major development of 
nuclear devices themselves. The Lawrence Livermore Laboratory and the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory are the UC labs in question. 


Although the labs are operated in the name-of the University of California, the 
major controller of the facilities is the Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration— formerly the Atomic Energy Commission— who supply $425 million 
for the operation of the labs. Of that $425 million approximately 80 percent is 
spent on the development of nuclear weapons or related activity. 


The safety procedures used by the labs have never been examined by an outside 
agency, yet they use plutonium— and are situated on or near seven earthquake 
faults and several water aqueducts which carry drinking water to the East Bay. 

In 1970, the system-wide Academic Assembly created a special committee to 
consider the ‘appropriateness’ of the relationship between the University and the 
laboratories. The committee recommended that any new contract with the labs 
include: greater ties to the University; more basic research; less classified work 
and security; and periodic review. Most of these conditions were accepted by the 
Regents. Six years later, little has changed and the contracts are, once again, up 
for renewal. The Press feels that this time the contract process should be open for 
public participation and that any conditional renewal of the contract should 
contain a provision for an oversight committee. We feel this is reasonable and 
warranted by the action of the labs over the past seven years. 


They have made no progress toward the goals outlined in the last contract, and 
are not likely to unless forced. Further, any oversight committee should be 
made up of faculty, staff (professional and non-professional) and members from 
the general public. 


This seems a meaningful step toward the ‘new spirit’ and real ‘total disar- 
mament’ which the new president seems to see as crucial to his administration. 


Cityona Hill provides this space each week for well-written, thoughtful commentary of 
your choice. Articles which are submitted should be roughly 600 words, and are subject 
. to editing. Mail all entries to City on a Hill, Stone House, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064, 


or just drop them into campus mail, addressed to City on a Hill. 


Bookstore Counter-proposal 


by The Student Union Bookstore Task 
Force and Concemed Bookstore Workers 


Since the Spring of last year, when the 
boycott of the bookstore forced the 
Follett Corporation to give up its lease 
operation, the Student Union Bookstore 
Task Force and Concerned Bookstore 
Workers have been working to create a 
collectively managed Bookstore. We 
believe that such a store serves the in- 
terests of the University community. 
Most recently we have been involved with 
the Chancellor’s Committee On The 
Future of the Bookstore. This situation 
has raised serious questions about thc 
administration’s willingness to allow 
meaningful student and worker par- 
ticipation in determining the direction of 
University affairs. We view the actions of 
the Committee as an attempt to subvert 
collective process while providing a veil of 
legitimacy against which any further 
displays of discontent are negated. 

The Committee was to consider three 
possiblities: 1) a university run store, 2) 
leasing the store to an outside operator 
and 3) a co-operatively run store. The 
Committee was composed of two faculty 
members, two staff and two students. 
After much debate, and a deliberate 
attemptby the Business Office to prevent 
it, the Committee supplemented its 
meetings with a democraticly elected, 
non-voting representative of the 
Bookstore workers. The University not 
only failed to appreciate the importance 
of worker representation, but when 
confronted by us, acted to oppose such 
representation, finally compromising by 


depriving the representative of voting 
power. 

Early in its deliberations the Com- 
mittee rejected the lease operator and co- 
op models. Having agreed the University 
should run the store, the Committee 
turned its attention to how the store - 
should be operated. 

A model for collective management of 
the store was presented by a coalition of 
Student Union people and Bookstore 
workers. In the following article we will 
examine and contrast our proposal with 
the Committee report. 

We objectto three major aspects of the 
Committee’s recommendations: 1) the 
Policy Committee should be policy 
making rather than advisory, 2) the store 
should be managed collectively by all the 
workers rather than by a “shrewd but 
humane” manager and 3) the University 
should honor its commitment to retain 
the workers. 

‘‘I have opposed the Student/ Worker 
proposal from the beginning and I’ve 
made no attempt to hide that fact’.— 
Forrest Robinson, Committee chair 

The initial section of the Committee’s 
report outlines the general respon- 
sibilities of the proposed Bookstore 
Policy Committee (BPC). It would be an 
advisory committee ultimately ac- 
countable to the chancellor and charged 
with providing ‘‘regular input, to 
generate policy proposals and to insure 
the reasonable demands of the store’s 
constituencies are met’’. Membership 
would include three students, two 
faculty, one staff and one Bookstore 

continued on page 14 


City ona Hill welcomes correspondence from its readers. Letters should be roughly 200 
words, and are subject to editing. Mail all letters to City on a Hill, Stone House, ucsc, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064, or just drop them into campus mail, addressed to City on a Hil. 


When Will We Learn? 


To the Editor: 

1 was sorry to see a few people at last 
Tuesday's South Africa rally - some in 
the audience and at least one featured 
speaker acting belligerent, and 
downright rude toward Chancellor 
Taylor, who'd come out to talk with 
them. Instead of trying to convince the 
chancellor to support their presumed 
cause, these individuals seemed merely to 
be exploiting the occasion to vent their 
personal frustrations on a vulnerable 
Authority Figure. 

Despite such adolescent baiting, 
Chancellor Taylor kept his cool and 
treated these persons with a good deal 
more respect than they did him. Clearly, 
he has learned that you don’t persuade 


people by insulting them. When will we 
learn? 

Sincerely, 

Arthur O'Sullivan 

College VIII 


Looking To Our Future 


Dear Editor, 

UC investment in South Africa is a 
metaphor for all of our involvement and 
complicity with opporessive forces in the 
world. Our privilege and habits of 
comfort imbed us in complicity. 

To bring some congruence to our-own 
lives and hopes for the future we must 
start picturing our future work and 
livelihood sharply and in some relation to 
what needs to be done for a human 
future. 
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Questions around these complex issues 
gave rise to the planning for Career 
Futures Week, coming up Feb. 8 to 11. 
We won't solve the problems, but we 
must address them. During that week 
the Career Planning and Placement 
Office is bringing to campus, people 
thinking about the future, people in all 
different kinds of work who we feel are 
relating to their work and lives in 
responsible, reflective, often innovative 
ways. Programs willbe located at various 
college dining rooms and seminar rooms, 
afternoon and evenings, all through the 
week. Posters and college calendar 
givetthe specific information. 

We're all creating the future; let's 
think about these issues together as a 
community. Please join us for Career 
Futures Week. 


Ellie, Foster, 
coordinator, Career Futures Week 


sav 


Rape Allegations 


Editor: 

This morning (Mon., Jan. 24) the 
University awakened to find posted on its 
bulletin boards and trash cans the ad- 
monition that there is a rapist in our 
midst and that we ought to beware. This 
event (and others leading up to it) 
distresses me enormously. Firstly, the. 
“alleged rapist’ is a friend of mine, and 
secondly, the action taken by those in- 
dividuals who have assumed respon- 
sibility for redressing a crime which they 
claim has been committed stron 
outrages my sense of justice. I think, 
however, that what I have to say is im- 
portant irrespective of my bias in that 
matter. 

There is, I understand, disagreement 

v- «+00...» Contnued.on page Id... 
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20% Student Discount 


ON 
PARTS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


LOW COST 
Auto 


insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


DS 


PARTS SUPPLY 


where quality means alot 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS HEADQUARTERS 


(where the price is always right) 


ae 


715 Soquel and Branciforte, Santa Cruz, 427--1280 
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SANTA CRUE 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 


Specializing in 
Men’s & Women’s 
natural hair care; 
cutting & styling 

split end trims 

VitE 
hot oil treatments 


419 Cedar St. Open Mon-Sat. 
between Laurel & Cathcart behind the new Catalyst 
phone for appointment 425-8888 


laving phone problems: If tt sounds as if no one's home, please try again. 


There 18 a difference!!! |° 


PREPARE FOR: 


GMAT - GRE - OCAT 
CPAT - VAT - SAT 
Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminoys 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 


use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 
sons at our centers. 


ECFMG + FLEX 
NAT'L MEDICAL BOARDS 
NAT'L DENTAL BOARDS 


Flexible Programs And Hours 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPACT COURSES 


pe 


\ONCE ONLY! > 
1  THEORIGINAL 


WATSON g 
BULK FILM LOADER 


8.99 


RELOADABLE CASSETTES 


4/99 
99 


we have an excellent supply of 


KODAK and ILFORD film. 
both buik and single rolls 


MISHAN 


CERNE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 
PALO ALTO: 


1330 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 


DUCATIONAL CENTER [408] 426-8515 


(415) 327-0841 SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
Centers in Major U.S. Cities 
and Lugano, Switzerland 
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by Jim Poppy 

This is it!; Career Futures Week begins Tuesday, 
February 8 ‘with Robert Theobald speaking on 
“Alternative Styles of Work and Play in America’s 
Third Century” (7:30 pm, College V Dining Hall). 

Then the next three days will offer more speakers, 
including David Harris, Art Pearl, Ken Norris, Page 
Smith, and others, along with ‘dialogues, where 
people working in fields such as law, health, com- 
munity development, education (and many others) will 
be guest panelists to discuss their fields with students 
and citizens. 

It looks to be a landmark program, spearheaded by 
the Career Planning and Placement Center. If you 
don't see one of the posters around campus or 
downtow n, you can get more information by calling the 
CPPC at x2494, or just drop by their office at the 
McHenry Library, third floor. 

Speaking of speakers, the inimitable Daniel Schorr, 
currently a guest lecturer at UC Berkeley since his 
dismissal from CBS after a long and distinguished 
career inthe TV news business, may be on campus in 
May. Schorr, you'll remember, leaked a Senate report 
on the CIA to the Village Voice last year, and now 
must suffer the consequences of well-paying guest 
lectureships most anywhere he would choose to go. 
Indeed, Schorr is a singular figure; he has demon- 
strated to the public that the first amendment should 
not be suppressed and that crime does in fact pay, if 
you're rich and famous. 

Irrelevance on a hill... Gov. Jerry came out with a 
few zingers for the Regents in their January meeting, 
saying,’ among other things: ‘Never before has 
education been so irrelevant to so many kids in our 
society.” While the Regents tried to preen their 
feathers with statistics showing UC Berkeley #1 in 
business schools across the nation (public institutions, 
that is) and #2 for law and education, Brown came 
back with: “The law schools and the educational 
sc hools— in many ways they are abysmal failures. And 
being at the top of the list is maybe not a sign of 
success but of failure.” 

Both Jerry and the Regents were dismayed to hear 
that UC was no longer competitive with private schools 
like Harvard and Yale. But the general mood was 
pervaded by Brown's sense that “these pillars of 
progress and bastions of expertise have tailed the 
society in many ways.’’ How much of this ‘failure’ is a 
result of the structures indicative of institutions of 
higher learning, and how much is directly due to the 
pompous hegemony of the Regents and the UC ad- 
ministration, was not clearly specified by Brown. 
(There's a rhetorical sentence, if 1 ever wrote one.) 

Also at the Regents’ January meeting: The Regents 
approved the naming of the access road to Crown 
College as Chinquapin Road. Talk about the abolition 
of local rights— we can't even name our own roads! 
And the Regents, in a fit of liberality, agreed to 
continue the appointment of student Regents for an 
additional five years, ‘in accordance with specified 
procedures and conditions” (mighty big of them isn't 
it?). Oh yes— and an item of interest to faculty, which 
I'm sure they already know: notice was served that at 
their February meeting the Regents will be deciding 
whether or not to amend Standing Order 101.1, giving 
the UC President the authority to appoint, promote, 
demote and dismiss members of the faculty and 
employees (except Professors and Regents). Under 
current policy the question of ‘to tenure or not to 
tenure’ requires prior review by the Regents (a power 
they acquired for themselves when Herbert Marcuse 
was up for tenure in 1968, and denied it, of course). 

What do you do when there is a water shortage? 
Why, lay big water pipes, of course! If you were 
wondering why the backhoe has been digging up dirt 
near the entrance of campus (wonder where they put 
the goat and horse?), well, they're laying water pipe, 
because the present system is supposedly too 
restrictive. Seems curious, since facilities were’ 
originally sized for a campus of 27,500; but what 
makes sense around here anyway?... 
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a super store) fs 


LENZ 


8Y%X11 Loose sheet 
artists materials /office supplies 142 riverst santa cruz 


509 Cedar St. 425 1177 


WOMEN TALKING 


BY JUSTINE HILL 


A group of women, ranging in age trom the 
early twenties to the late fifties meet to learn 
about their sexuality. Their lifestyles vary. 
The group includes women who are single, 
married, divorced and widowed. Its profes- 
sionals include an ex-nun, a social worker, 
homemaker, writer, probation officer, gradu- 
ate student and a professor. What all these 
women have in common is intelligence and 
liberated attitudes about sex. Their aim: to 
describe and re-define women’s sexuality from 
a female point-of-view. Women Talking is 
their book. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCES ON SAT— ‘oe 
URDAY, FEB. 5, AT 2PM AT BOOK— ie 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ BY JUSTINE HILL 
CAROLYN SAYMONDS AND MARILYN 
FITHIAN — ALL PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
BOOK, WOMEN TALKING. 


ENJOY ANY OR ALL OF OUR THREE HOME— 
MADE SOUPS. THE SOUP BAR IS SERVED 
WITH FRESH MUFFINS.OR BREAD. 


PAN’S RESTAURANT 303 PORTRERO ST. SC 
11:30—8:30, 9:30 FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
CLOSED TUESDAYS 427-2123 


Send your name 
(or whoever you 
want to receive the 
paper) along with 
$6, to City on a Hill, 
Stone House, UCSC, 
Sanaa Cruz, CA 
95064. 


_ THIS IS WHAT 
YOU’LL GET: 
1. News on what’s 
happening on campus 
(politics, arts, cows, 
lectures, special pro- 

grams) as well as 
pertinent national 

social issues, affecting 
our lives. 

2. The adventures of 
AZoom Zoom, Blind 
Boy and Dynamite 

Dan. 

3. Well-written, thought- 
ful commentary, both by 
the staff and by contri- 
butors from the campus 
at large. 

AND MUCH MUCH MORE! 

DON’T WAIT DO IT NOW! 


DO IT.FOR YOUR 
' PARENTS, IF NOT 
FOR YOURSELEF!! 
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Rental Agreements: 


Which Is Best? 


A tenant-landlord relationship formally begins when 
rent is exchanged for use of a residence. This 
relationship may be based on a Verbal Agreement, a 
Written Month-to Month Rental Agreement or a 
Written Lease. Knowing the benefits and restrictions 
of each is an important step towards becoming a well 
prepared tenant. Once you are familiar with the range 
of available rental arrangements, you will be better 
equipped to decide which type of contract best meets 
your particular housing needs. 

Verbal Rental Agreements are very common and are 
composed of promises voiced by both tenant and 
landlord. The amount of rent, its payment date, the 
approval of pets, children, waterbeds etc., are 
examples of rental terms that are verbally agreed upon. 
While spoken terms may seem clear to both parties in 
the beginning, they can later become the source of 
disagreement and contusion. Verbal agreements rely 
on memory, and ifyour recollection differs from that of 
the landlord, a rentald ispute can easily escalate to the 
point where either or both parties may su ffer 
unrecovered monies and emotional drain. Since the 
majority of tenant-landlord problems can be traced to 
averbal agreement or lack of a written contract, the 
Ott-Campus Housing Office encourages you to 
establish some type of Written Rental Contract with 
your landlord, and thus avoid the possibility of future 


rental hassles. 
The Written Rental Agreement defines such terms 


as the amount of rent, the security deposity, the 
number of tenants allowed, who pays the utilities, etc., 
and is usually based on a 30-day time period. While 
the terms are fixed at the beginning of tenancy, any of 
them can be altered if (1) the landlord gives a 30-day 
written notice of any changes in the agreement, (2) the 
tenant consents, and (3) both parties sign the new 
agreement. Most Written Rental Agreements continue 
tor several months, or longer, but they do offer great 
flexibility for both the tenant and the landlord. 

The Written Rental Agreement allows the landlord 
to increase the rent, ask the tenant to vacate, change 
the number of pets allowed etc., if a proper 30-day 
written notice is given. For the tenant, the Written 
Rental Agreement provides the right to move to a new 
residence, but, again, only if a proper 30-day written 
notice is given. A proper notice requires that it be 
written and 1) handed to the specific party personally 
or 2) handed to an adult and a copy sent to the in- 
dividualt hrough the mail or 3) posted in a conspicuous 
place and a copy sent through the mail. Since verbal 
notices are notlegally adequate it is important to make 
all notices written and to retain a copy for your own 
records. Written Rental Agreements are of most use to 
those tenants who are unsure of their future plans. But 
remember—it will not provide protection from rent 
increases. 

A Written Lease differs trom the Written Rental 
Agree mentin that it establishes the terms of the rental 
contract for a definite period of time, usually for six 
months or a year. Once the Lease is signed by both 
parties, no part of it can be altered until the Lease 
expires. The Lease benetits the landlord as it provides 
assurance that the rental be occupied for a specific 
length of time, but simultaneously prevents the lan- 
dlord trom selling the property. For the tenant, the 
Lease offers the security of a stable (non-rising) rent 
level and the right o reside at the rental without fear of 
a 30-day notice to vacate. However, the tenant loses 
the flexibility to move atshort notice at the same time. 
Leases are most appropriate tor tenants who need a 
permanent residence and an unchanging rent level. 

here is no absolute advantage to a Lease over a 
Written Rental Agreement. The only advantage is to 
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by Kent Dannehl, Mitchel Omerberg, 
Melanie Myers and Laurie Glenn 

Investigate...tiketa-ticketa-- 
ticketa...Re-evaluate...Ticketa-- 
ticketa...Eduactional Quality--tiketa 
ticketa--d ing--(carriage returm)--zrrrp 
cllu mp; Pre-e nrollment--ticketa--ticketa- 
Re-package the  product--ticketa- 
ticketa’College vs. Boards ticketa- 
ticketa--question the result--ticketa- 
ticketa--class size--ticketa-ticketa--ding- 
carriage return-- zzrp-clunk--zunk-- 
Chancellor selection committee--ticketa- 
ticketa--New Academic Plan---ding-- 
Carriage Return blunk-- Long Range 
Devel------- Whah!!! Hold it! Academic 
What? 

‘‘Hmmm...An academic plan; what’s 
that?,”’ Joe said looking up from his well 
worn copy of City on a Hill Press. *‘Why 
do those turkeys always write about the 
same stuff?” 

' Well we don’t know why we keep 
writing about the same stuff, but we can 
try to answer the first question; what is 
an academic plan? A new draft of an 
academic plan was released for comment 
earlier thisquarter. This document itself 
says it’s purpose is to ‘assist the UCSC 
community and the UC systemwide 
administration to understand the 
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What’s An Academic Plan? 


campus, tothink about its future, and to 
come to grips with its problems and 
planning, analyzing alternatives, and 
form ulating fiscal objectives.” 

In the next few issues we hope to 
examine the claims of the New Academic 
Plan and also of some of the other 
proposals which have turned up trom 
time to time. But before we,begin this 
process, a few words about planning— 
and how we think about planning—are 
in order. 

Todiscuss the funcion of planning in 

an educational institution we must first 
determine the real position planning 
occu pies within the process of education. 
At its inception, an educational in- 
stitution (such as UCSC) is formed 
around some basic pemise, an original 
principle which provides the justification 
and motive force for the institution. This 
principle consists of the reasons why the 
institution is to be created, its purposes 
and intentions. 
Ifw e are to unravel t he riddle of planning 
we must first unravel the ideas which lie 
at the roots (sic) of our institution. From 
that we must raise two important groups 
of questions about new ideas which are 
embodied in the new academic plan. 

First, we have questions about the plan 


Tinker Toy Buildings 
At Kresge? 


by Victoria Greystone 

On Monday, January 24, Kresge 
college held a forum concerning Kresge 
history. The event was sponsored by the 
residential preceptors, with the hopes of 
sparking some creative energy within the 
college community. 2 

For the occasion, Bob Edgar (provost 
when Kresge was founded) was present, 
as were many of the first Kresge faculty 
and students. 

Kresge began in 1970 with the idea of a 
community where students and faculty 
would live and learn together. That first 
year, there was a course entitled 
“Creating Kresge College.’ Students 
met in groups with faculty to interview 
incoming faculty to Kresge. Almost 
immediately students were given the 
responsibility of forming the community; 
students were picking the faculty for 
their college. The students’ respon- 
sibility was also to shape the college's 
decision making process and to deter- 
mine just how Kresge was to be built. 

Before the actual construction of 
Kresge, student apartments served as 
home. Originally, Kresge was to be 
composed of larger living units, but then 
Bob Edgar received word that Kresge 
was going to have to get by with thirty 
percent less money for construction. 
With that information, students and 
faculty put togethera plan for the Kresge 
which now exists. 

During the following months, Kresge 
college was built and a new community 
was fromed. ‘‘Family groups’’— people 
living in the same area— met to discuss 
personal, academic and structu ral issues. 

Kresge became an experimental 
college where students could voice their 
ideas and get results. Independent 
studies were issued to students interested 
in studying committee structures, 
community life and to those generally 
into making their academics a part of 
their community life. This idea of in- 
tegrating living and learning, was to be 
Kresge’s future. Ken (one of the original 
students attending the forum) explained: 
‘We were creating posterity.” 


Kresge government soon. began to 
form. C.A.C. (Community Affairs 
Committee), A.A.C. (Academic Affairs 
Committee), and the annual Advance 
(where the entire college discusses its 
direction and future goals) were 
developed. Later on, the Community 
Assistant Program was initiated, as was 
the Corner of the College (a class where 
people who were living together could 
talk and seminar on books). 

Students and faculty continued to 
meet and work together on_ issues. 
Apartments had regular meetings; a 
solid bond between people had been 
formed. 

In the years that followed, new 
students entered Kresge. The continuum 
of Kresge began taking on different 
personalities. Conflicts arose from these 
developments. Students who looked 
forward to a free speech movement 
became disappointed, when they found 
themselves within a ‘‘living area” (for- 
merly called ‘family groups’). Con- 
siderable frustration was generated, 
causing old Kresgeites to search for the 
answer. They saw the problem as one of 
stability and flexibility; wanting a 
constant, consistent community and yet 
wanting to responsive to people’s needs. 

One idea was to have buildings which 
wou kd be rebuilt each year by those who 
would live in them. They would be 
“Tinker Toy” buildings. This, of course, 
was an imaginative idea, but not very 
realistic. Members of the community 
continued to converse and observe more 
about the process in which the dilemma 
occurred. Out of this willingness to 
continue, came a better understanding of 
the structure. 

The Monday night forum motivated 
more creative discussion than has been 
seen lately at Kresge. | live on campus in 
an apartment and am experiencing the 
community that was “created out of 
posterity."’ But part of thatis wondering 
how it’s all going to turn out 


The forum will be held again. For date © 


and time contact me (423-2087) or any 


aae revere ave 


itself—What does the plan say? Does it 
deal with the problems we are facing 
now? Does it anticipate new problems 
and how does it deal with them? What's 
more, who are the ‘we’ that are going to 
be making choices and dealing with 
future problems? This leads to a second 
broad group of questions—those of 
process. These questions deal sub- 
stantively with such knockouts as Who 
made the plan? Who did They make it 
tor? What understanding of education, 
students, and UCSC, did They employ; 
and when They had questions, what 
were they, and to whom did They address 
them? 

These two kinds of questions lead to 


severalofa more general type, i.e., ‘What 
can be learned from the way a planning 
process is carried out?’ ‘What can be 
learned from the goals outlined in the 
plan?’ ‘What do they say about the 
campus as a whole and how it fits into the 
larger society?’ 

More questions have already been 
raised than we can hope to answer. We 
do, however, wish to begin discussion on 
as many as possible in a public way. Any 
comment or inquiry will be encouraged 
and as is within our capacity to be 
printed. 

If you have something to contribute 
please contact us through City on a Hill 
Press, Stone House, UCSC; 429-4292, 


Career Futures Week, 


Whatis significant work to be doing 
inthe years ahead? How can you earna 
living, following the interests and 
knowledge you've been gaining, and still 
be useful and relevant to the world of the 
1980's and beyond? Career Futures 
Week, February 8-11, will be a week for 
raising these questions, and speakers will 
be participating in dialogues with 
students about the future. 

Robert Theobald, speaking Tuesday, 
February 8, 7:30 PM, College V Dining 
Room, has written and lectured widely on 
economic problems and_ developing 
nations. He has now turned his attention 
to understanding and defining major 
changes in society's direction, from the 
“tndustrial Jeera to. the. “"Com- 
munications Era.”’ His subject will be 
‘*Alternative Styles of Work and Play in 
America’s Third Century.” 

Art Pearl will presenta framework for 
“Creating a More Human Future” on 
Wednesday afternoon, Stevenson Dining 
Room, 3:30 PM The Wednesday evening 
speaker, Robert Aldridge, will talk about 
significant choices he has made with his 
wife and 10 children in leaving his work 
as an aerospace engineer with Lockheed, 
where he had responsibility for the 
concept design of the MARV (Trident 
reentry vehicle.) He is now a widely 
ranging speaker and lecturer against the 
nuclear arms race. Robert and Janet 
Aldridge speak at Stevenson Dining 
Room, 7:30 PM. 

Thursday afternoon, Jim Pepper and 
Kris Hooper will share a conversation 
about how ‘‘Me and My Friends look at 
the Future,”’ Merrill Dining Room, 3:30 
PM. Thursday night, the whole question 
of what major kinds of change might be 
considered in defining work, living-styles, 
liferoles will be the subject of a panel of 
Page Smith, Lee Swenson (simple-living 
anarchist), and Michael Closson (New 
Ways to Work.) Guests will be in- 
troduced from several collectives in town, 
engaged in significant work, including 
‘Citizens Against Legalized Militarism” 
and ‘‘Camp Joy.” 

“Camp Joy.” 

Friday afternoon is dedicated to global 
and environmental issues with a panel of 
Sidney Holt (U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization,) Ken Norris, George 
Hammond, and William McKeemon, 
Cowell Dining Room, 3:30 pm. Friday 
evening, David Harris will speak on “A 
Future That Works,” and the Santa Cruz 
Mime Workshop will reflect their image 
of creating the future, College V Dining 
Room, 7:30 PM. 

All through the week, interspersing 
these features, will be dialogues about 


various kinds of work. Dialogues are . 


February 8-11 


scheduled on Law, Health, Community 

Development, Education, Environmental 

Studies, Independent Business, Art and 

Music, and many other areas. People 
working in all these fields in new of 
significant ways (many of them UCSC 
grads) willshare with students informally 
what they are doing, how they got into it, 
the problems and opportunities they see 
inthat kind of work, and how they feel it 
is relevant to their hopes for the future. 

Students are invited to attend any 
general session or specific dialogue that 
meets their interest. 

This is a singular week—a unique 
opportunity for students to discuss these 
central questions with each other and 
with people engaging them in their own 
work. For more information, feel free to 
call the Career Planning and Placement 
Center (x 2494) orstop by, at the 3rd floor 
of the McHenry Library. 

Wednesday, February 9, 4:30 PM 
Following Art Pearl: Stevenson Dining 
Hall 

Education-Emesto Galorza(bilingual 
ed.), Peggy Mustrude(4th grade teacher), 
Joe Blackman(assistant superin- 
tendent,SC): STEVENSON LIBRARY 
SEMINAR ROOM 

Law-Clarke Dixon-Moses (attorney), 
Craig Schindler (attorney, UCSC) 
CRLA(Salinas), WAVE(para-legal, 
divorce): COWELL 152 

Health-Eliezer Risco-Lazada(rural 
health delivery), Sheila Spaulding 
(hy pnosis), Womens’ Health Collective, 
Drew Medical Clinic(E. Palo Alto): 
COWELL 154 

Communication/Media- Gretchen 
Goldstein(KUSP), Michael 
McGuire (Independent), DiAnne Reid- 
Ross(peacesat, Communication 
Satellite), Tom Washburn(sub-broadcast 
tdevision: STEVENSON 237A 

Local Government and Decision 
Making-Phil Baldwin, Sally DiGirolamo, 
Goerge Stavis, Gary Patton: COWELL 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


Thursday, February 10, 4:30 PM: 
Following Jim Pepper and Kris Hooper: 
Merrill Dining Room 
Art & Music-Bruce Van Allen(SCAAC), 
Dan Waller(graphics workshop), Jon 
VogeKBabylon  U): MERRILL 
COLLEGE FACULTY LOUNGE 
Business & Economic Development- 
Ron Lau(Courtyard), Hal 
Margolwin(Y ucca Tris), Norm Lezin(Salz 
Tannery), Alfredo Navarro(CCCDC): 
CROWN DINING ROOM A 
Community Development-Frank 
Harris(jail moratorium), Scott 
Coltrane(housing mediation), Ray 


continued on page. 12... 
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Thursday 


LECTURE—Dr. Benjamin Feingold, Kaiser-Permanente 
Hospital, S.F., au thor of *‘Why your Child is Hyperactive’: 
“Eood Additives and Hyperkinesis.” 4:30pm, Health 
Center Conference Rm., FREE. 

MECHA—Ekections: 6-12pm, 208 Crown. 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—"Solar Plexus,” Randy 
Masters’ dynamite jazz group in concert, 7:15pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall, FREE. ' 
SEMINAR—Dr. Sandra Scart, Fellow, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences: ‘‘New Approaches 
tothe Race and IQ Controversy,” 7:30pm, Rm. 499, Social 
Sciences, FREE. 

MOVIE—BBC OMNIBUS: A NIGHT'S DARKNESS, A 
DAY’S SAIL; BBC LOOKING BACK: REMEMBERING 
VIRGINIA; DUNCAN GRANT AT CHARLESTON, 8pm, 
Classroom 2, FREE (“Omnibus to Bloomsbury: Virginia 
Woolf & Friends” series.) 

MOVIE—DEAD RECKONING with Humphrey Bogart, 8 
& 10:15pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students $.25, 
others $.50. 

MOVIE—HUSBANDS with Peter Falk, plus a film short 
“Devil's Ball.” 8pm, 10S Oakes, FREE. 

KZSC—Radio program: Star Track Rookery with the 
Seale, 12pm; Musica Latina, 8:30pm. Blood on the Tum- 
table—Bob Dylan, 10pm. es 
READING—J.V. Leahy and triends Susan Gribbin, Cindy 
Sunshine, Amanda Kovatanna and Lisa Stein will present a 
READING FOR GERTRUDE STEIN, a vocal tapestry for 
five boices woven from excerpts of some of Stein’s best and 
least known works, in the Fireside Lounge at College V. 
Refreshments will be served. Admission FREE. 


Friday 


CHEMINISTRY SEMINAR—Inorganic Journal Club. 
Speaker: Tom Lindberg, 12-l1pm, 339 Thimann Labs, 
FREE 

KZSC—Radio program: Out to Lunch with Greg, noon. 
Community News by the S.C. News Collective, 7pm. 
LECTURE—Narinder S. Kapany, Regents’ Professor: 
“Non-tracking Solar Collections,” A number of non- 
tracking solar collectors of high efficiency and low cost for 
thermal & photo-voltaic applications will be described. 


‘The Manners and Customs of Israel’s Bedouin,” will be 
the subject of Richard R. Randolph’s Inaugural Lecture, 
at 8pm, Monday February 7, in Classroom 2. Randolph is 
a professor of Anthropology at Cowell College. The lecture 
is free of charge. 


\ 


Theory, design details & efficiency data on these systems 
willbe presented, 3:30pm, Thimann Lec Hall 1, FREE 

SIM CH A—Shabbatp otluck; food, singing. Please call Jetf, 
476-1326 to tell him what you'll bring & how to get there. 
5:20pm, 132 6th St. #6. 

LECTURE—Michael Tierra, director, lecturer, Garden of 
Sanjivani: ‘‘Herbs."’ 6:30pm, 327 Kresge, $1. 
MOVIE—THE LADY IN THE MOON. 7:30 & 10pm, 
Thimann Lec Hall 3, FREE. 

MOVIE—DIE BUCHSE DER PANDORA, _ 1928-29 
(Pandora’s Box), TAG DER FREIHEIT-UNSERE 
WEHRMACHT, 1935 (Day of Freedom), 7:30pm, 
Classroom 2, FREE (German film series). 
CONCERT—Drums & chants pertormed by - the 
ESCUELA DE AFRO-ANTILLANO, plus the Jazz group, 
EVIDENCE. 8pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. General 
$3, students $2.50 (Black Music Weekend). 
MOVIE—FOOLISH WIVES (1922) Eric Von Stroheim’s 
drama of the lavish lite in Monte Carlo immediately after 
World War 1; GAUMONT NEWSREEL (1917); THE 
GOLD RUSH, featuring Charlie Chaplin’ as the Lone 
Prospector. Musical accompaniment by Jeff Gluckson 
‘King Dong of the Keyboard.” 8pm, Kresge Town Hall, 
$.50. 

NATURAL HEALING CLUB—Healthy foods, potluck 
meeting. Open to new members & friends, Spm, Kresge 
Commuter Lounge. 


Saturday 


TOURNAMENT—Intramural table tennis doubles, 9am, 
Field House Activity Bldg., FREE. 

MOVIE—LOVE AND DEATH with Woody Allen, 7, 9:30 
& 12, Classroom 2, $1. j 
KZSC—Radio program: Promise Her A nything—A look at 
the cosmetics industry, 6pm. 

CONCERT—Santa Cruz County Symphony, conducted by 
George Barati. Internationally famous pianist Lidia 
Grychtolowna will be the featured soloist. 8pm, College V 
Dining Hall. General $4, students and senior citizens $2. 
CONCERT—Jaz. vocalist “OTA” and her trio, and 
MARVA BROOME and her trio. 8pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. General $3, students $2.50 (Black Music 
Week end). 

APPEARANCE—Personal appearance of Justine Hall, 
Caroline Symonts, Marilyn Fithian; participants in the 
book, Women Talking. At Bookshop Santa Cruz, 2pm. 


Sunday 


KZSC—Radio program: 1000 Words—Speical on local 
Santa Cruz artists, 6pm. 

GALA (Gay & Lesbian Alliance}-—Potluck dinner, 7pm, 
Kresge Commuter Lounge. 

CONCERT—THE FAYE KELLEY GOSPEL GROUP, 
8pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, General $3, students 
$2.50 (Black Music Weekend). 

MOVIE—THE PIRATE dir. Vincent Minnelli, with Gene 
Kelly, Judy Garland; GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDS 
dir. Howard Hawks, with Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell, 
7:30pm, Classroom 2, $1 (Musicals & Minnelli film series). 


Monday 


-MEETING—Registration Fee Advisory Committee, Spm. 
Administrative Conterence Room, 2nd_ floor, Central 
Services. 

SCIENCE TABLE—Nick Royal, Merrill Field Study: 
‘Learning from the Third World,” S:4S5pm, Merrill 
Baobab Room (Intormal discussion over dinner). 
AMERICAN STUDIES FORUM—Wilcomb Washbum, 
director of the Office of American Studies, Smithsonian 
Institution and Regents’ Lecturer in Anthropology, UC 
Berkeley: “‘History, Anthropology and Native American 
Studies,” 4:45pm, Merrill 102, FREE. 

KZSC—Radio program: Woman's Radio Collective, 7pm. 
INAUGURAL LECTURE—Richard R. Randolph, 


Professor of Anthropology: “The Manners and Customs of 


Israel's Bedouin,” 8pm, Classroom 2, FREE (4th in a series 
of S). 

BENEFIT CONCERT—For the United Farmworkers, with 
Jackson Browne is already SOLD OUT, but they would like 


to remind you to bike, walk or carpool to the concert to 
conserve energy and prevent parking problems. 


Tuesday 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Keith Porter, University of 
Colorado: “ControlofCell Form,’ 4pm, Thimann Lec Hall 
1, FREE. 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR—Charles Bacon, USGS: 
‘The Salt. Rhyolite, Hot Dry Rock and the Geothermal 
Potentialof the Coso Range, California,” 4pm, 165 Applied 
Sciences, FREE. 

CROWN COLLEGE NIGHT—Nina Goldin; music group 
(jazz ete.), 6:15pm, Crown Dining Hall, FREE. 
TOURNAMENT—Intramural beginners — racquetball. 
7pm, Field House Courts, FREE. 

MOVIE—ALL SCREWED UP by Lina Wertmuller, 7 & 
9pm, Classroom 2, $1. 

KZSC—Radio program: Eclecticism with David; Cream- 
Traftic Sandwich, 8-9. Libertarianism: The Politics of the 
New Age. A short interview with Tom Monahan, after 
which he will answer calls on the air. 10:30am. 
LECTURE—P. Reyner Banham, Professor of History & 
Theory of Architecture, University of New York, Buffalo: 
‘The Home of Homo Ludens,” 8pm, 105 Oakes, FREE. 
SCIENCE LECTURE—Norman Farnsworth, head of the 
Department of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology. 
University of Illinois: “Chinese Medicine and Phar- 
macology isa Treasure House,” 8pm, Thimann Lec Hall 3, 
E-REE: 


EXHIBIT—Drawings and paintings by the internationally 
known artist, Corda Zajac, willbe in the Kresge Library Art 
Gallery from Febraury | through 8 from noon to 4 each 
day. Corda has exhibited in Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
the USA. 
GOLDWYN WRITING AWARDS—Fntries in the 21st 
Samuel Boldwyn Film and Television Writing Awards 
competition are currently being accepted through March 1, 
1977. Only regular University of California students are 
cligible to enter. 1st prize: $4,500; 2 second prizes of $1,000 
each. Entries must be full-length dramatic writing, un- 
published, unproduced and not optioned. Entries should be 
made to the Dean, College of Fine Arts, UCLA, Murphy 
Hall Room a-265, Los Angeles, CA. 90024. 
REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE: February 8 is the last 
day to file for letter-grade option in designated courses (see 
list in Student Manual, page 14). File at the Registrar's 
Ottice. 

LAST DAY TO REGISTER WITH $25 LATE FEE, 
FEBRUARY 8. Registrar's Office. 

REMOVAL OF GRADE I; February 15 is the last day to 
petition for removal of fall quarter Incompletes. Petitions 
are available atthe Registrar's Office; there is a $5 tee. 
ANY GRADUATE STUDENT who wishes to be on the 
Search Committee for the Vice Chancellor of Student 
Attairs please send a note to Peter Vaughan, 137 Applied 
Sciences by Monday, February 7. 

REC PROGRAM; Day hiking at Fall Creek, Sunday 
February 13. Leave Field House parking lotat 9am, return 
Spm. Bring your lunch. Sign up in advance, X4518. FREE. 
PRE MED ORIENTATION; Thursday, Feb. 17. Includes 
discussion of UC San Francisco. Steve Stein, MD, will be 
present to answer questions. 3-4:30pm in) room 325 
McHenry Library. Sign up in the Career Planning Center. 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES STUDENT 
COLLOQUIUM: Feb. 4: Regional Planning. Feb. 11: 
Naturalist’ Park Ranger. Colloquia will include guest 
speakers inthe field. Room 325 McHenry Library, 12 noon. 
Buffet lunch. Call X408S for information. 

CAREER FUTURES WEEK: 

Tues. Feb. 8, 7:30pm; Robert Theobald: “Alternative 
Styles of Work and Play in America’s Third Century,” 
College V Dining Hall. 
Wed. Feb. 9; 9: 30-11-30, Conversation with Mr. Theobald. 
Student Health Center. 3:30pm, Art Peark “To Create a 
More Human Future.” Stevenson Dining Hall. 4:30pm. 
Concurrent Dialogues: Education, Law, Health, Com- 
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MEETING—People fora Free South Atrica are holding an 
open meeting to draw new membership, ideas, etc. 7:30pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 

BENEFIT CONCERT—LUCHA, a group of women 
musicians from Washington D.C., in concert for the United 
Farmworkers at the Santa Cruz Womans Club on Mission, 
beginning at 8pm. $2.50, available in advance at the 
Mother Right Bookstore, and at the door. 
SING-IN—An evening of songs from the New Age 
Songbook, and a group designed to dissolve negative 
programming and barriers to happiness-and effectiveness. 
Methods from The Handbook to Higher Consciousness, by 
Ken Keys, Jr.. FREE: 7:30pm sharp. At 2083 Ocean St. 
ext.. S.C. Information: 425-0597. 


Wednesday 


KZSC—Radio program: Radio Rap—Sex, Sexism, and 
Sexuality. 12 noon (429-4036). 

ANTHROPOLOGY SOCIETY—Organwing party and 
meeting, 3pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA—J ohn 
Kormendy, UC Berkeley: “Brightness Distributions in 
Compact and Normal Galaxies.” 3:45pm, 221 Nat Sei Thy 
FREE 

MOVIE—ATTICA, a movie — by Cinda Firestone 
documenting the Attica uprising. It is a politically in- 
sightful and moving film. 7:30pm, Merrill 103, FREE 
(Merrill Field Program film series). 
ICESKATING—UCSC community invited. $2 includes 
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munication/Media, and Local Government. 7:30pm. 
Robert and Jane Aldridge: ‘Vital Choices,” Stevenson 
Dining Hall. 

Thurs. Feb. 10: 10am, Bruce Rosenblum: “A Demographic 
Look at the Future and Careers,” Room 350, McHenry 
Library. 3:30pm, Kris Hooper and Jim Pepper: “Me and 
My Friends Look at the Future,” Merrill Dining Hall. 
4:30pm, Concurrent Dialogues: Art and Music, Business 
and Economic Development, and Community Devel op- 
ment. 7:30pm, Page Smith, Michael Closson, Lee Swenson: 
“New Ways to Work,” Merrill Dining Hall. 

Fr. Feb. 11; 3:30pm, “Engaging Global Issues, the 
Potential and Need tor Cooperation.” Spm, Concurrent 
Dialogues: Limits of the Planet, Land and Environment, 
Vocations tor Peace-making. 7:30pm, Santa Cruz Mime 
Workshop; Contemporary Folk Music; David Harris: ‘A 
Kuture That Works,” College V Dining Hall. 

The dialogues are located as follows: 

WEDNESDAY FEB. 9. 4:30 PM: Education—Stevenson 
Library Seminar Room, Law—Cowell 152; Health—C owell 
154.) Communication, Media—Stevenson 237A; Local 
Government—Cowell Conference Room. 

THURSDAY EEBRAURY 10,4:30 PM: Art and Music— 
Merrill College Faculty Lounge; Business—Crown Dining 
Room A; Community Development—Charles FE. Merrill 
Room; Appropriate Tech nology—Crown-Merrill 
Recreation Room. 

ERIDAY FEBRUARY 11,5:00 PM: Limits of the Planet— 
Cowdl 154: Land and Environment—Cowell Conference 
Room; Vocations for Peace-Making—Cowell 152. 
COMMITTEE OPENINGS: 

ACADEMIC SENATE COMMITTEE ON BUDGET & 
ACADEMIC PLANNING—Conters with Chancellor 
concerning UCSC budget & budget policy. Makes 
recommendations to Chancellor and Academic Senate 
conceming long-range academic planning tor UCSC. 
Meets every week. Heavy time demand, but a challenging 
charge. 

COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES—Reviews 
available professional offerings in’ theater, music, dance 
and lectures. both on and off campus and selects those to 
be presented at UCSC under the Committee on Arts & 
Lectures sponsorship. Needs at least 2 students. 
ACADEMIC SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE 
LIBRARY—Advises UC President and UCSC Chancellor 
regarding administration of the McHenry Library. Needs 
one student 


skates, admission, and transportation. Leave FH parking 
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lot 6:30pm, Sign up in advance (x4518). 
LECTURE—Dr. Narinder S. Kapany, Regents’ Professor: 
“Innovation and Entrepreneurship.” 8pm, 10S Oakes, 
FREE 

MOVIE—ALL SCREWED UP by Lina Wertmuller, 8pm, 
Classroom 2, $1. 


Mass Meeting sponsored by the Student Union and City on 
a Hill Press. All Groups, all issues. 7:30, Merrill College - 
Chas. E. Merrill Room. 


BREAD FOR THE WORLD MEETING—Discussion, 
films, speakers on current food and hunger issues under 
political consideration. 7:30pm, Health Center Library. 
SOUTH AFRICA TALK—lsebille Gruhn, professor of 
Politics at Stevenson College, will talk about the situation 
in Southern Africa, at noon, at the Santa Cruz YWCA. 
Sponsored by the Women’s International League tor Peace 
& Freedom, Santa Cruz Branch. Luncheon at 11:30. For 
reservations and information, please call 476-5869 or 425- 
8591. 


Thursday 


CHEMISTRY SEMINAR—Dr. Christopher J. Michejda, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C.: 
“Carinogenic Activity of N-Nitrosamines,” 4:15pm, 
Thimann Lec Hall 1, FREE. 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Susan Steinhorn; former 
Cowell student performing original compositions, 7:15pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall, FREE. 


ouncements 


SEARCH COMMITTEE. tor the Vice Chancellor of 
Student Affairs. Needs one student. 
SEARCH COMMITTEE for the Director, Coastal Marine 
Laboratory. Needs one student. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY & FUEL—Needs two 
students to serve on this committee that recommends 
campus policy on conservation of energy within buildings, 
in the operation of motor vehicles, and in the design and 
modification of facilities. 
FOP ADVISORY COMMITTEE—Three students to serve 
on Committee advisory to the Academic Vice Chancellor 
who oversees the UCSC Educational O pportu nity Program. 
Hhis Committee will consist of students, faculty and statt 
and will advise on general policies related to the main- 
tenance, growth and continuation of the campus com- 
mitment to Student Affirmative Action. 
INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT TASK FORCE— 
Develops and recommends a planned approach to In- 
structional Improvement. Needs one student 

If you are interested in serving on any of these com- 
mittees please leave an application, including name, 
college, phone, and a short statement of why you want to 
serve on the committee, at the office of Student Attairs, 
Central Services. Please apply as soon as possible. Deadline 
is Feb. 7. 
ATTENTION PRE MEDS: As is the case on most 
American college and university campuses, a large number 
of UC Santa Cruz students seek admission to medical and 
professional schools. To assist students in the application 
process, the Division of Natural Sciences and the Office of 
Career Planning & Placement have joined forces to provide 
a comprehensive advising service to pre-med students. For 
further information contact the pre-med secretary, Dea ns 
Ottice, Natural Sciences, 385 Thimann Labs. 
WOMEN AGAINST RAPE is a collective of women based 
in Santa Cruz who work around the issue of rape. We have 
a 24-hour phone line, and offer women ™ ho have been 
raped or assaulted whatever support they may need in 
dealing with the resultant emotional, legal. or medical 
problems. Our activites include the phone line, speaking 
engagements, and other work ith people in’ the com- 
niunity against rape, sexism, and racism. We are open to 
women ofall backgrounds and cultures. Though we want to 
remaina fairly small collective we would like to add up to 
five new members. We are planning a meeting ith all 
interested women. Hf you are interested in working 4 ith us, 


TOURNAMENT—Intramural takedown wrestling, 
7:30pm. Martial Arts Room, FREE. 


LECTURE—Dr. Leon Edel, Historian and Biographer: 
“What was Bloomsbury.” 8pm, Classroom 2, FREE 
(“Omnibus to Bloomsbury: Virginia Woolf & Friends” 
series. ) 


MOVIE—ITHE MARRIED WOMAN dir. Jean-Luc 
Godard, 8 & 10:1Spm, Stevenson Dining Hall, Stev. 
students $.S0, others $1. 


MOVIE—CITIZEN KANE by Orson Welles, with Welles; 
plus a film short ‘*Fantasia."’ 8pm, 105 Oakes, FREE. 


or if vou have nay questions call Santa Cruz Women 
Against Rape at 426-RAPE for more information. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD offers a Cancer Screening 
Clinic. The services are an examination for Cervical and 


Breast Cancer and instructions on Self Breast Exams. The ° 


cost is free to most women or based ona sliding fee scale up 
to $11. The clinic is Thursday from 1-3pm, and each first 
Monday of the month trom 6-9pm. Call 426-5550 tor an 
appointment or in) Watsonville, call 722-7526. Early 
detection is the best protection tor YOU! 


STUDENT UNION TASK FORCE ON CLASS OVER- 
CRO WDING—AII welcome. Meets Sunday, Feb.6, 7pm at 
Cate Pergolesi, 1547 Pacitic Ave. (behind Bookshop Santa 
Cruz). Will discuss class overcrowding, lack of classes in 
some majors and how to avoid these problems for spring 
quarter. 


ASIAN WOMEN’S STUDY GROUP—/7pm, Charles E. 
Merrill Room, informal discussion, “How We View 
Ourselves.” 


DOMESTIC WORKERS SUPPORT GROUP meets 
Tuesday, February 8, at | pm‘in the Cowell Cottee House. 
Ihe DWSG is an on campus student organization which 
works to support the organizing drive of the Calitornia 
Homemakers Association. The DWSG is looking tor pe ople 
who can help out in any way they can, such as helping to 
organize a Benefit Saga tood Fast. speaking to classes 
about CHA’s currento rganizing in the county, or dotv field 
projects incommunity organizing or research with CHA tor 
credit. For more intormation, contact Mark at 425-8974 or 
at 476-1179. 


STARTING IMMEDIATELY—Spouses of fully registered 
students and dependents over sixteen years of age are 
cligible for out-patient care at Cowell Student Health 
Center. All the services at the Health Center except. in- 
firmary care willbe available on a fee-for-service basis. The 
Center offers care foralltypes of minor illness and injury by 
experienced —clinicians— physicians, nurse practitioners, 
and clinical nurses. Laboratory, x-ray, and pharmacy are 
available. Call 429-2211 toran appointment, or tor sudden 
ness or injury come to the Health Center. We are open 24 
hours a day, seven days a week when school ts in session. 
Sorry, we cannot bill MEDI-CAL. 
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Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


LUNCH SPECIAL 11-3 only $1.50 
Meat Lunch 


choice of kufta or Mock Sou Berag 
cabbage dolma bean plaki 
rice pila choice of salad 
choice of salad lavosh (cracker bread) 
lavosh (cracker bread) 
Entertainment nightly—belly dancing 
and live Middle Eastern music. 


; BEER AND WINE 


OPEN TUES—FRI 11-11, SAT 12-12 
2332 Mission Street, S.C. 423-5536 


Vegetarian Lunch 


Naturally, no one person is going to “solve” the 
eneray problem singlehandedly; it’s going to take a 
lot of concerned people, working together, to even 
begin to solve the problems of fuel conservation, 
wild life preservation, recycling, smog-free rapid 
transit, fume incineration and water purification. 


The thing is...as concerned as we are about these 
problems, and others, at PG&E we dont think 
“concern” is enough. The concern has to motivate 
action. And that’s what we're coming to grips with. 
Here-and-now, how-to realities. 


So, if you’re a “how-to” person, a person who's 
more than an idealistic abstractionist, there may be 
an opportunity for you with us to work toward 

solutions to problems that concern you. 


Sure, we've got the establishment benefits that 
make life a little easier to cope with, like good pay 
and employee benefits. But we've also got the 
things that make life worth living. Realistic 
challenges. 


If youre a graduating student, and youve never 
thought about working for (and/or with) us before, 
give us a thought. Send your resume to John 
Clemson at PG&ES Professional Employment 
Office, 245 Market Street 

’ ’ and 
San Francisco, CA 94106. anew PGE | . 


Yes, folks, 
it’s time for 
the further 
adventures 


of ow’ 


Ghapter 105 


Di 
Having narrowly escaped the 
invisible ray of the evil font 
monster, and the terrible 
curse of the invisible half-tone 
troll, A Zoom Zoom, Blind 
Boy and Dynamite Dan drove 
on in their state car to new 
adventures in incoherent 
filler. 

Then all of a sudden, 
Zoom Zoom slams on the 
brakes (SCREEEEEEECH) 
to avoid hitting the plethora 
of venomous border-tape 
snakes, slithering along the 
road. It could have been a 
fatal episode for our irrele- 
vané trio, but, with seven 
lives left, they roared off 
in a cloud of opaqueing 
pencil chalk, eagerly awaiting 
the next encounter. 

Will they be all right?! 

Will they find thier way 
back to the Stone House?! 

Will they ever face reality 
again?! 

Or will they finally fall 
victim to the clutches of 
deranged photo crews or 
enraged print shop mechanics?! 

Stay tuned for the furhter 
adventures of Zoom Zoom, 
Blind Boy and Dynamite Dan. 


Chapter 106 


Oh no! Is it true?!! 

Yes it is.....KILLER COWS! 
Ever nearer to the Stone House 
but yet so far, as off in the 
distance stampedes a wild herd 
of killer cows.....heading right 
for our brainless trio!! 


Ge vicious 


killer cow 


Will evii ever stop lurking! 


Will filler ever become some- 


thing more than nonsensical 
ramblings? !$%*& ()+@="[ J: 


Who cares? Because now the 


problem is how to ward off 


the rampaging herd of killer cows 


ready and waiting to make cud 
out of Zoom Zoom, Blind Boy 
and Dynamite Dan. 

Look for the next chapter 
somewhere in this issue, or 
maybe next issue...or maybe 
just forget it, for all you care. 


Restaurant 


by Victoria Greystone and Julie Kosterlitz 

Last Saturday night, we spenta night ona tarm. The 
sun was well on its way down, so we dropped our 
bookish endeavors and traveled the few miles from 
campus to the Greenhouse Restaurant at the Farm. 
There we were greeted by the sight of an actual farm, 
with not only a large green house, but an entire little 
complex of farm buildings that house various shops: 
among them a produce shed, and an antique 
showroom, called the Square Nail. Below these spreads 
a field of vegetable greenery, from which rises the 
strong smell of chocolate!— coming trom the shells of 
cocoa beans, sometimes used as mulch. 

The restaurant itself is located inside the large 
green house-like building: a glassed-in structure with 
hanging plants, and ceramic tile surfaces. Around the 
building runs a wooden deck which overlooks a tree- 
lined ravine, which accomodates outdoor tables in nice 


weather. 


We were escorted to a table close to a blazing fire. 
Aftersome discussion about whether to order from the 
wine list or dinner menu first, we chose the traditional 
way and ordered ourentrees. The menu offered quite a 
variety to choose from, ranging in price from $2.95 for 
Soup and Salad to$6.50 for Salmon fillet or mountain 
trout. The welle ndowed salad bar had caught our eyes 
as we first entered, so the first item, Soup and Salad 
look good... but Bar-BQ chicken and London Broil 
both have Bar-BQ sauce... and the steak burger 
sou nd ed interesting... but (hen there was also vegetable 
quiche (yum). Teriyaki Steak is one of the best dishes, 
we were told later. 

Included with dinner is a choice trom the salad bar, 
garden tresh vegetables and French bread. Soups 
include, among others: chile bean, minestrone, soy 
stomach-filling delights. Carrots, sprouts, onions, 
green peppers, lettuce, barbanzo beans, mushrooms, 
peppers, lettuce, garbanzo beans, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, croutons, and a surprise to us was the grated 
cheese. The bowls were of a size which allowed us to get 
a little of everything. 

1, Victoria, ordered the vegetable quiche, eating ever 
so slowly (a great dish for vegeterians), and it was 
plenty to eat. | suggest to people who eats mall portions 
of food at a time, to either get the soup and salad, or 
take it easy with the salad bar, or be prepared to take 
home a doggy bag. 

1, Julie, had the Teriyaki Steak, which arrived after I 


‘had uniwisely stuffed myself on salad and the delicious 


home made bread. The entree was ample, and very 
good; the steak was well flavored and cooked to my 
order. | also tried a bit of some delicious home made 
black bean soup, which seemed to be flavored with 
wine or sherry. 

Finally, we mustered up the audacity to oder dessert: 
a rich cheesecake, followed by cups of good, strong 
coffee. 

The Greenhouse is the creation of owner Steve 
Boysol, who has worked with the Crow’s Nest and 
Shadowbrook restaurants. He owns, lives and works on 
the farm with friends. The restaurant was an idea that 
took three years to convert into an actuality. It has 
been open just under half'a year and has, according to 
our waitress, already established a set of regulars. 
Certainly the combination of nice decor and good food 
are enough to merit a return, 

Dinner is served from S to 10 pm, and yet there are 
other opportunities to experience the Greenhouse. 
Breakfast is served on Saturday and Sunday only, from 
8 tol 1:15 am. They have a wide selection of omelettes 
and specialities, such as home-fried potatoes, fried 
apples and tresh fruit. Lunch is available from 11:30 to 
4:30 every day. Salad is served along with: homemade 
sou p, some items from the dinner menu (London Broil, 
quiche, salmon), and cheese board, served with fruit. 
All lunches, like the dinners are accompanied by a 
glass of house wine. 

Anyone who ts wiling to venture out on Soquel Drive 
as far as SSSS will find the Greenhouse food and at- 
mosphere. The Capitola bus runs out that way for 
thase of you without transportaion. It’s well worth the 
ride. 


| earner 


|\Continuing the 
tradition of the 
inventor-entrepreneur, 
Narinder Kapany has 
the satisfaction of : 
helping ‘unborn 
industries’ such as 
solor energy see the 


light of day. 


by Chris FitzGerald 

Physicist Narinder Singh Kapany is living the dream of 
all inventors: he makes his livelihood by creating new 
technologies in cooperation with other scientists he 
respects, and maintains control of his inventions through 
his own company. Continuing the tradition of the in 
ventor-entrepreneur, he has the satisfaction of helping 
‘unborn industries’ such as solar energy and fiber optics 
see the light of day. Of course, it didn't happen over night 
En route to this ideal Kapany spent 20 years work ing in 
the corporate maw and in the academic world, churning 
out hundreds of inventions and original ideas. He is 
known in scientific circles as “the father of fiber optics’, 
but his interests and accomplishments range over many 
scientific disciplines; he holds over fifty patents 
and has published two books on optics and more than 
eighty scientific papers. 

Kapany, a native of Punjab, left India in 1951 to study 
advanced optics technology in England. He earned his 
doctorate at the University of London and emigrated to 
the U.S., where he worked at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in England.. In London and Illinois he was a 
pioneer in the development of fiber optics, a technology 
for transmitting light along flexible tubes of glass fibers. 
Atter five years at the Institute, though, he tired of seeing 
his work resting in the journals and on laboratory shelves. 

In 1958 he moved to the Bay Area, and on the basis of 
his reputation and ideas, raised a half million dollars of 
venture capital for a new company to develop and market 
his new technologies. Optics Technology, Inc., oftered 
practical applications of new developments in laser 
technology, medical instrumentation, fiber optics, 
medical instrumentation, solar space heating/cooling, 
and holography. One dramatic application has been the 
use of fiber optics in medicine. High resolution, flexible 
fiber optic tubes are inserted into a patient’s body for 
diagnostic purposes. The doctor can watch on a monitor 
or ph otogra ph the organ examined in an office visit rather 
than conduct exploratory surgery in many cases. 

Optics Tech prospered in the “go-go years’ boom of the 
Sixties, selling public stock, swallowing other companies 
internationally, and making Kapany a rich man. In 1972 
he resigned as president of the company and decided to 
test. his ideas about the role of the inventor in the 
Seventies. 

“The ground rules have changed," he says, “but the big 
corporations don't understand the new needs of society. 
The myopia of large-scale technologies has caused 
massive environmental destruction and human suffering. 
The demands of the Third World countries, of youth, of 
women, of enviromentalists can’t be postponed in the 
Seventies.” 

Kapany’s personal answer to this challenge was to form 
a company to develop new technologies that could 
be produced and u tilized on a human scale. In 1972 he 
founded Kaptron, Inc. which he terms an experiment to 
answerthe question: “Cana small group of innovative 
people develop socially meaningful technologies without 
requiring a huge outlay of capital?” He says five more 
years will tell, but so tar the answer seems to be “Wesio: 
Kapton is a smallo peration employing about ten people 
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Narinder S. Kapany 


full time, butit is successfully marketing technologies for: 
Solar Engineering 


Pollution Monitoring : 
Fiber Optics Communications 


Micro-fiche 

Biomedical instrumentation 

Kaptron’s business organization is an innovation ot 
itself. Kapany recruited scientists and financial experts 
he had known for many years to develop an integrated 
approach to technology and the marketplace. ‘‘Most 


“The demands of the Third 
World countries, of youth, 
of women, of 


environmentalists can’t be 
postponed in the Seventies” 


technicians only consider the research track,”” he says, 
‘Conception->Lab Experiment->Testing- »Re-desi gn-> 
Pre-production prototypes. Our innovation has been to 
add two tracks to the development process: A market 
research track, anda financialtrack. Thus we can otter a 
complete package to a producer: a prototype ready for 
production, preliminary marketing data, and good 
financing data. I call this Proprietary Technology; the 
inventor has the leverage to get his work out into the 
marketplace instead of seeing it sit on the shelf.” 


This winter Dr. Kapany is on campus as a Regents 
Professor at Oakes College. He is giving a series of 
Wednesday evening lectures and tour physics, seminars 
(see box), and welcomes interested students to drop in to 
his office on the third floor of Oakes. He gave his first 
lecture last Wednesday on ‘Technology in the Service of 
Society.” Pacing softly between tables laden with some of 
his inventions and sculptures, he sketched the con- 
sequences of uncritical technological development: 

“In this century population, consumption capacity, 
production, technology and pollution are all growing 
exponentially. A scientist knows that exponential grow th 
can continue infinitely only in the theoretical world; in 
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“Our Minds Were Not Crowded 
By The Marketplace” 


Regents Professor Narinder S. Kapany 


nature there are real limits.” He cited E.F. 
Schumaker’s thesis (Small is Beautiful) that technologies © 
must be developed that conserve energy, and allow 
production units that are cheap enough for almost 
everyone and small enough to fit into one person’s 
creativity. 

He expressed confidence that technology could help 
solve social problems, but only if political and economic 
structures evolved to make it possible: *“The free-market 
states have failed to place human values above the profit 
motive: the socialist states demand a heavy price in the 
loss of freedom and flexibility... As an example he cited 
energy problems: 

“The significant bottleneck to alternative energy is 
financial. If the economic blocks to solar energy were 
removed, there is no question that the technology is 
available. Collectors selling at $6 -$8 per square foot and 
operating at 40% efficiency could be practical for most 
people.” .Kaptron is an attempt to out-muscle those 
financial blocks. In retaining control over its technologies 
through sound business management, Kaptron has 
created anenvironmentw here inventors can develop ideas 
because they seem to have merit; the marketing operation 
will seek applications. For example, Kaptron has 
developed a two-pound micro-fiche reader that can be 
hand-held; existing micro-tiche readers usually cover a 
desk-top. High resolution micro-fiche cards can store up 
to 500 pages per sheet, and with the portable readera 
small library will fit into a coat pocket. “We orginally 

conceived of the reader as useful for students in isolated 
areas where libraries were unavailable. Copy-right 
problems will ironically make that one of the last ap 
plications, but our team proceded to develop a tool with 
universal applications. Our minds were not clouded by 
the marketplace, and so a truly new device came into 
being.” ® 

At the end of his lecture Dr. Kapany demonstrated 
some of his sculptures, which utilized many new optical 
technologies. ‘‘Habitat’’ is an irregular structure of glass 
cubes rotating on a turntable. With the houselights 
down, a laser aimed into the cubes produced an eerily 
beautiful series of blue-pencilled deflected structures 
withinthe cubes. Other sculptures and mosaics employed 
filters and unusual refractive properties to create a new 
artistic media for sculpture. These ‘dynoptic sculptures, ’ 
as he calls them, have toured the world. At the San 
Francisco Palace of Fine Arts they attracted over 100,000 
visi tors. 


“Every machine that helps an individual has a 
place, butthere should be no place for machines 
thatconcentrate power ina few hands and turn 
the masses into mere machine minders, if in- 
deed they do not make them unemployed.” 
—Gandhi 


In Small Is Beautiful, Schumaker used Gandhi's goal 
of ‘a spinning wheel in every village as an example of 
technology appropriate to a culture and economy. It is a 
long way trom spinning wheels to Kaptron’s futuristic 
systems. But Dr. Kapany’s example offers hope to science 
students whose futures seem to lie in employment w ith 
huge educational, industrial or militaristic research 
laboratories, in jobs where the product of their work 
might be in direct conflict with their social and ethical 
beliefs: “‘A business grossing a few million a year is of no 
consequence to a giant corporation. But it can provide a 
meaningful livelihood tor hundreds of people, and a hell 
of a lot of personal satisfaction tor the innovator- 
entrepreneur.” 


Wednesday Lecture Series (8 PM, Oakes Lecture Hal: 
Feb 9: “Innovation and Entrepreneurship” 
Eeb 23: “Solar Energy” 
Mar 9: “Vistas of Modern Optics” 


Physics Seminars: 
Eeb 4: “Novel Non-Tracking Solar Collections’ 
Keb lo: ‘Fiber Optics” 
Mar 2: “Optical Communications” 
Mar ll: “Biomedical Applications of Modern Optics” 
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Title 1X of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of sex in all federally funded 
education programs. The regulation for 
Title LX, which became effective on July 
21, 1975, specifies a number of actions 
that educational institutions receiving 
federal funds must take in order to be in 
compliance with the law. Section 86.8 (b) 
requires each institution to adopt and 
publish grievance procedures for both 
student and employee complaints under 
the under Title LX. 

This procedure is to be utilized to 
process student grievances alleging 
violation of the Title IX regulations or of 
the University’ policy on non- 
discrimination based on sex. However, 
grade related and employment 
discrimiation complaints are not covered 
by this appeal mechanism. Employment 
discrimination complaints filed by 
student employees are to be processed in 
conformity with the provisions outlined 
in existing staff personnel policies. A 
specific procedure and guidelines to 
handle grade related sex discrimination 
will be developed in the near future. 

If you have any questions regarding 
this prcedure contact the campus Title 
1X Compliance Officer, Ms. Rosamaria 
Gomez at extension 2650/2569 or Social 
Sciences, Room 115. 


PROPOSED PROCEDURE FOR 
DEALING WITH 
STUDENT GRIEVANCES ALLEGING 
VIOLATION OF TITLE IX 
REGULATIONS OR 
OF UNIVERSITY’ S POLICY OF NON- 
DISC RIMINATION BASED ON SEX 


1.0 Purpose 

The purpose of this procedure is to 
allow for the resolution of student 
grievances alleging violation of Title IX 
Regulations or of University policies 
precluding discrimination based on sex, 
which result in injury to the student. 
1.1 Definitions 

1.10 Student --must either be currently 
enrolled undergraduate or graduate 
studentata campus of the University, or 
-have been enrolled at the time of the 
alled ged infraction. 

1.11 Representation--assistance to 

’ grievant in formal hearing process. May 
be one of two types: A: Legal cousel-- 
includes attorneys and indidviduals with 
legal training. B. Nonlegal representy 
tion--any person without legal training. 

1.12 Title IX—The Educational 
Amendments of 1972 (Title 45CFR Par 
86) prohibiting discrimination based on 
sex in all University educational 
programs and activities. 
activities. 

1.13 Tite LX Compliance Officer-- 
person or persons appointed by a 
Chancellor to coordinate campus 
compliance with Title IX and investigate 
grievances related to Title IX. 

1.14 Preponderance of Evidence--such 
evidence as, when weighed with that 
opposed to it, has more convincing force 
and the greater probability of truth. 
1.2 Procedures--Informal - 

1.20 Informal Resolution:: Students 
who believe that the University or any 
administrative subdivision or employee 
thereof has acted in violation of Title 1X 
or the University’s policy precluding 
discrimination based on sex and that 
such action has resulted in injury to the 
student are encouraged to attempt to 
resolve the matter informally with either 
the party alleged to have committed the 
violation, with the head of the depart- 
mentor u nit in which the alleged violation 
occured, or both. Any attempts to 
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resolve the alleged violation informally 
should occur within the 30 day period 
defined in Section 1.30 as the time limit 
tor filtng a formal complaint expires at 
that point. 
1.3. Procedures--Formal 

1.30 Provision of Title IX and 
Grievance Information: The Title IX 
Compliance Officer shall provide, upon 
request, information to the student on 
the available grievance mechanisms and 
on Title 1X and the University’s efforts to 
comply therewith. 


1.4 Hearing Entity or Entities 

1.40 The Chancellor shall provide for 
an impartial hearing of student 
grievances under this procedure; such a 
provision may include hearing officers, 
hearing committees, or both. 

1.41 The authority of the hearing body 
shall be limited to a review of evidence 
presented in the hearing and to the 
reporting of findings of fact, based 
thereon to the Vice Chancellor-Student 
Affairs 

1.42 The scope of the hearing must be 
limited to determining if there has oc- 
curred a violation of Title IX or the 
University’s policies on sex 
discrimination and must be limited to 
matters addressed in the written com- 
plaint. 


1.5 Exchange of Evidence 


Each party shall provide the other with 
relevant material, including names of all 
witnesses, which he/she intends to in- 
troduce at the hearing. To the extent 
feasible, this material should be providea 
at least 7 days prior to the hearing. 
1.6 Hearing Procedures 

1.60 The student shall have the right 
to: 1. Be present throughout the hearing; 
2. Representation--the option to be 
assisted during the formal proceedings 
by a representative at the student's own 
expense; 3. Present his/her evidence, 
induding witnesses, first; 4. Examine all 
witnesses presented by the University. 

1.61 The University has the right to: 
1. Be present, in the form of the principal 
University ,officer, throughout the 
hearing; 2. Representation--(if the 
representative of the grievant or the 
student has legalt raining, be represented 
by the Office of the General Counsel); 3. 
Present evidence, including witnesses in 
response to the student's presentation; 4. 
Examine all witnesses presented by the 
student. 

1.62 Closed or Open Hearing: The 
hearing will remain closed unless the 
grievant desires an open hearing. In the 
event the hearing is closed each side may 
have 3 observers. 

1.63 Exclusion of Witnesses: All 
witnesses but the principal University 
Officer and the student shall be excluded 
from the hearing, except during their 
testimony, at the request of either party. 

1.64 Rules of Evidence: Evidence may 
be verbal or written, but musy be limited 
to issues raised in the written complaint. 
Hearsay evidence is admissable only if 
corroborated. The hearing entity will 
exclude any irrelevant or unduly 
repetitive evidence. 

1.65 Record; The hearing shall be tape 
recorded, or at the option of the student, 
a stenographer may be provided at the 
studen’t expense. The student shall have 
access to a copy of the tape 
recording and may copy the tape at 
his/her own expense. All records per- 
taining to the hearing shall be kept by the 
University for a period of three years. 

1.66 Findings: The hearing entity 
must make its report to the Vice 
Chancellor-Student Affairs within 30 
days of the close of the hearing. Such a 
report shall contain findings of fact as to 


whether the alleged violation occurred 
and recommendations for an appropriate 
remedy. The findings shallbe based ona 
prep onderance of the evidence presented. 
1.7 Vice Chancellor’s Decision 


The Vice Chancellor-Student Affairs. 


must make a decision on the recom- 
mendation within 15 days of the receipt 
of the report from the hearing body. 

Both parties to the complain and their 
representatives shall be immediately 
thereafter notified in writing of the Vice 
Chancellor's decision and furnished a 
copy of the report from the hearing body. 
1.8 Appeal 

Within 30 days of the date of the 
decision of the Vice Chancellor-Student 
Affairs the student may file an appeal 
with the Chancellor only on the following 
bases: A. New evidence has been 
brou ght to light which was not available 
by duly diligent effort at the time of the 
hearing; B. An interpretation of the 
decision is necessary; C. Established 
procedures have not been followed. 

1.31 Filing a Statement: - In the event 
that informal resolution is not attempted 
or is unsuccessful, the student must file a 
formal complaint with the designated 
Title IX Compliance Officer within 30 
days of the time at which the student 
could be reasonably expected to have 
knowledge of the alleged violation, or, 
when the violation occurs at the end of an 
academic quarter, within 30 days of the 
beginning of the succeeding academic 


. quarter. Such a complaint must include 


a detailed explanation of the specific 
action being grieved, specific policy 
and/or regulation alleged to be violated, 
and the remedy requsted. 

1.32 Investigation: Upon receipt of a 
formalcomplaint the designated Title 1X 
Compliance Officer shall immediately 
furnish a copy of the complaint to the 
head of the department or unit in which 


the alleged violation purportedly oc- 
curred. The head of the department or 
unit in which the alledged violation 
occurred must file an answer to the 
charges in writing with the Title IX 
Compliance officer within 10 days after 
receipt of the complaint. A copy of this 
answer will be sent immediately to the 
grievant. During the 0 days following 
the department or unit head response or 
in no case 20 days following the receipt of 
the original complaint, the Title IX 
Compliance Officer shall investigate the 
alleged violation, attempt to seek ad- 
ministrative resolutions, and report to 
the student and to the head of the 
department or unit in which the alleged 
violation occurred. 


1.33 Appeal to Hearing: Within iu 
days of receipt of the report to the 
student, -he/she must notify the 
designated Title IX Cmpliance Officer in 
writing if a hearing is desired. If the 
student is to be assisted by a represen- 
tative, the name of that representative 
and a statement as to whether that 
representative or the student has legal 
training must be provided in writing to 
the Title LX Compliance Officer at the 
time the formal complaint is filed. 
Students assisted by a_ representative 
must sign a relaease at this time 
authorizing the representative to receive 
eo pies of relevant materials. The Title 1X 
Compliance Officer shall arrange an 
impartial hearing within 30 calendar 
days; save and except that extensions of 
time may be granted by the Vice 
Chancellor- Student Affairs. The head of 
the department or unit in which the 
alleged violation occurred and_ the 
grievant shall be given, either personally 
or by registered mail, at least 15 days 
notice of the time and place of the 
hearing. 


UCSC MOO MOOS 


Meet Alvin the cow. He lives on the hill 
with us. And, like us, he is being 


cultivated for a return. Their are close to 
S00 cows grazing at UCSC, and next 
week City on a Hill will carry a story 
about them, entitled ‘‘The Cattle Clan.” 
You won't want to mbss “it. 


B-1 Bomber 


continued from page 5. 

Congressman Leon Panetta and Senator 
Alan Cranston). Express your opposition 
to the B-1 bomber; and demand that B-1 
workers be given job security and 
retrainiv while the weapons industry is 
changed to meet peacetime human 
needs. 


STUDENTS FOR PEACE CON- 


VERSION does research — and 
disseminates information on detense 
spending and social problems. We are 
looking for a small number of hard 
working students to do research and help 
distribute information (leaflets, posters, 
write articles, approach the media); and 
put together seminars, speaking 
engagements, slide shows and teach-ins. 
Call 425-8572. 


Career Futures Week 


continued from page 7 
VigiKCCCDC), Dennis Albaugh(Laurel 
School Community Center): CHARLES 
MERRILL ROOM 

Appropriate technology-Richard 
Merrill: CROWN-MERRILL 
RECREATION ROOM 


Friday, February 11, 5:00PM: Following 

Panel ‘ENGAGING Global Issues” 
Limits of the Planet: Peter Hun- 

ter(Futures Simulation Project), Glen 


Lyons, (earth resources): COWELL 154 

Land and Environment-Huey Johnson 
(Land Trusts), Andy Schit- 
trin(Environmental Studies, Light House 
Point), Kinnetic Labs.(environmental 
research-Canada to Mexico): COWELL 
CONF. RM. 

Vocations for Peace-Making- 
AkieReynolds, (Antioch grad student in 
peace studies), Earle Reynolds, Scott 
Kennedy: COWELL 152. 
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_N.Y.’s Hostage Negotiators 
“The Idea Is To Keep People From Getting Killed”’ 
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This is the first in a series of two articles 
on law enforcement methods in hostage 
situations. Next week, City on a Hill will 
be looking at Santa Cruz in relation to 
hostage negotiating, carrying an_ in- 
terview with one of the negotiators from 
the sheriff's department. 
by Paul Glickman 

Until recent years, if a suspect was 
holed up ina building with one or more 
hostages, the problem would usually be 
dealt with in the following manner: A 
great number of police officers, fully 
armed, would arrive on the scene. Next, 
the officer in charge would advise the 
hostage-taker (through a bullhorn) to 
give himself up, employing such original 
phrases as, “Escape is impossible,” or 
‘The place is surrounded.’ Perhaps a 
wife, mother, or minister would be 
brought to implore the hostage-taker to 
surrender. If these attempts failed, some 
sort of attack would be planned, in- 
volving enough weaponry and/or trickery 
to capture or kill the suspect. 

Need less to say, this approach tails to 
deal with several fundamental aspects of 
such a situation, such as_ the 
psychological state of the suspect, and 
the ultimate goal of saving the hostages 
life. 

The New York Police Department 
Hostage Negotiating Program was 
initiated in October of 1972, immediately 
after the Munich Olympics massacre, in 
which 11 Israeli atheletes wer killed. 
With135 UN missions in New York, plus 
a large Jewish population and various 
other ethnic groups, police were afraid 
New York might become a scene of 
problems unparalleled for their size and 
complexity. Deputy Chief Inspector of 
the Special Operations Division, Simon 
Eisdorf, suggested formation of the 
squad after the Olympic Games. “Our 
number one concern is the safety of the 
hostages,” remarks Eisdort. 

Lieutenanat Frank A. Bolz, with over 
20 years experience as a detective, 1s the 
head ofNew York's Hostage Negotiators. 
The team is made up of volunteers from 
various departments within the Police 
Force. There are 68 members, including 
two women, 12 blacks, and 12 Hispanics. 
Ten foreign languages are spoken 
altogether, including Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian. Three men on the New York 
Police force speak Arabic, and are 
available for special situations. To be 
accepted for the team, volunteers un- 
dewent psychological and __ physical 
exams. Applicants had to pass stringent 
tests, with details like high blood 
pressure being cause for automatic 
disqualification from the program. 

Team members perform their regular 
police duties, but are on 24-hour-a-day 
call Also included in their training were 
courses in unarmed self-defense, and 
instruction. in special weapons, such as 
tear gas launchers and sniper rifles. 

The man who has provided the ex- 
pertise for training the negotiators is Dr. 
Harvey Schlossberg, director of 
Psychological Services in the Police 
Dept., and a holder of a doctoral degree 
from the New York Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training. In ‘72, then 
Police Commissioner Patrick Murphy 
called on Schlossberg to head the 
negotiators’ training. 

“My job then, and now,’ states 
Sch lassberg, ‘is mainly dealing with cops 
with problems. | decided to use basic 
principles of psychology. We start out 
with the notion that human life is the 
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most important quality involved.” 

There are three types of criminals who 
may take a hostage, according to Dr. 
Schlossberg. The» “tirst “is. «the 
‘professional’ —"the guy who goes in to 
hold up a bank or a store and takes a 
hostage to escape. He's the easiest to 
handle because most of the time he's 
rational enough to realize that he doesn’t 
want to kill’’ By far, the greatest 
number of hostage situations are 
initiated by “professionals”. 

The second type of hostage-taker 
identified by Schlossberg is the 
‘psycho,"’ who “takes a hostage for 
symbolic reasons: it’s an effort to prove 
his masculinity and his power. He’s an 
unsuccessful individual, he feels helpless 
and hopeless, he can't get what he 
wants.” 

Schlossberg labels fanatical groups as 
the hardest to handle, because “They 
develop a kamikaze personality, where 
they think the only way to get out is to 
die” 

New York's Police have a euphemism 
for what Santa Cruzans would recognize 
as SWAT teams, the Emergency Service 
Unit This squad is also present at the 
scene of a barricaded hostage-taker, yet 
is held in reserve until a hostage is killed, 
or general shooting erupts. Saving 
firepower as a last resort is a method 
initiated by the negotiators, who even 
dislike firing warning shots. The sight of 
massed shotguns, rifles, and submachine 
guns pointed ata suspect emerging from 
a building with hostages can be scary 
enough to drive him back inside for 
further negotiations. 

Lieutenant Bolz reports that his 
department answered over 1800 hostage 
barricade situations last year. Of these, 
21 were protracted hostage situations. 
This compares with 24 in both 1975 and 
1974. 

Bolz describes the negotiator’s general 
approach to a protracted hostage 
situation: ‘‘Our first problem is setting 
up communications so that we can tind 
out what sort of people we're dealing 
with. It's best if there’s a telephone line 
open. Otherwise, we might have to send 
in a walkietalkie and not everyone 
knows how to use them.” 

“One of our aims is to slow down the 
pace of events,” Bolz continues. “We 
will talk calmly, slowly, repeating back 
the words of the men at the other end of 
the line, so they can consider w hat they're 
saying.” 

Bolz goes on to say, “We would try to 
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transmitters, hidden tape recorders, and 
a silent beeper device that gives pursuing 
cars range and bearing. 


take care of their demands, but we want 
something in return - the safety of the 
hostages. The capture of the criminals is 
not as important as the release of the 
captives.” Elaborating on this approach, 
Dr. Schlossberg says, “If worse 
comes to worse, and push comes to shove, 
we want to let him go.”’ 

The most important commodity a 
negotiator has is time, according to Bolz. 
Almost as important “‘is learning to read 
body language and understand what a 
man's eyes might be saying.” 

‘We try to produce a catharsis of the 
man’s tensions and anxieties. Bring him 
to alittle lower ebb of emotion and drain 
him a little, so that pulling that trigger 
willbe just a little harder for him to do.” 

According to Schlossberg, the 
psychotic hostage-taker is extremely 
difficult to deal with, due to complex 
psych ological dynamics working on him, 
such as frustration, feelings of 
inadequacy, and self-hate. “‘Per- 
ceptually, he has to feelt here is a solution 
to his problem, or he will become 
aggressive and waste somebody.” 

Bolz and Schlossberh agree that the 
worst thing police can do is to accede to a 
psychotic’s demand to produce a close 
rdative friend, or even clergyman. 
‘‘More often than not, the guy wants an 
opportunity to harm the person who he 
thinks is responsible for his anxiety...or 
he wants to show the person what his lite 
has come to. It’s usually a wife, mother, 
or clergyman,” Schlossberg explains. 


Another danger with psychotics is that 
anxieties produce over-sensitivity to 
sound and movement. Dr. Schlossberg 
suggests that police withdraw trom the 
view of a hostage-taker, and “treat his 
anxieties with time, plenty of time.” 


Time also allows the building up of a 
psychological phenomenon known as 
transference, a form, of subconscious 
triendship between hostage-taker and 
hostage. “‘It's much harder to kill 
someb ody who has taken ona tace and a 
personality, and time will produce a 
relationship between the suspect and the 
hostages,”" comments Schlossberg. 

Negotiators will provide an escape car 
if circumstances demand it. Sometimes 
it’s advantageous to move the suspect 
from a high-risk location, and at other 
times an escape car is deemed necessary 
to save hostage’s lives. Furthermore, 
negotiators have learned to “Mickey 
Mouse’’ an escape car with radio 
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Fanatical groups are the most difficult 
to handle, as mentioned earlier. Bolz 
explains that ‘“‘We have to feed their egos 
at our expense, and we may end up 
looking stupid. But we stand a chance if 
we make them say, ‘We've held the pigs 
off for three days, let’s throw it in.’”’ 

If a hostage is killed, the police act on 
the assumption that at least one member 
of the hostage-taking group is a 
psychopath, and more killings will 
follow. ‘‘If they kill a hostage in cold 
blood, it’s time to make plans for using 
wea pons’’, declares Bolz. 


Veteran cops have complained about 
Bolz’s methods of giving a suspect as 
much time as he wants. To these ob- 
jections, Bolz argues ‘‘What’s the dif- 
ference...how long it takes. We can wait 
two weeks, two months. We don't have 
tocome on with the John Wayne bit. The 
idea is to keep people from getting 
killed.” 


The exchange of a police officer for a 
hostage is unacceptable. ‘‘When you put 
a cop in there you've got somebody from 
the police family. Like it or not, it 
becomes subjective,"’ explains Bolz. 


Interestingly, any policeman volun- 
tarily offering to go into a building or to 
exchange himself for a hostage is 
scheduled for a psychological test the 
nexday. Such behavior, it has been foud, 
can be an excellent cover for an officer 
with suicidal tendencies. 


Obviously, the New York Police 
Department's Negotiating Team has a lot 
to share in regard to negotiating 
techniques. 


At least 35 law enforcement agencies 
across the country have inquired about 
the negotiators, including the San 
Francisco Police Dept., the FBI, the CIA 
and the Army's Military Police. 
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Paul Glickman recently secured the 
post of City on a Hill Press's City 
News Editor, after working as a 
staff writer last quarter. His inter- 
ests lie mainly with law enforce- 
ment and other local issues. 
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Letters 


continued from page 3 

among the two camps--accusor vs. ac- 
cused--as to whether or notthe latter ever 
attempted to rape the former. I also 
understand that the former was fairly 
flagrantly insulted by the latter. My 
personal feeling is that the “alleged 
rapist’ has been stigmatized for this 
insult which he leveled rather than for 
any actual crime he attempted to 
commit. This feeling is supported by the 
clearly personal and malicious intent of 
the above-mentioned placard, which 
makes no mention of specific offenses 
but makes a clear attempt at character 
assassination. 

.My personal feelings aside, the issue 
boils down to one person's allegations 
and another person's denials. The thing 
is, though, that the accusor has har- 
nessed the political fury currently 
surrou nding the issue of rape in the form 
ofa women’s group which she has rallied 
to her support. What seems un- 
fortuneate to me is that her actions seem 
to have been sanctioned by this group 
without it having ever bothered to make 
an effort to substantiate the claims made 
or speak with the accused man in a 
fashion other than one involving threats, 
i.e., perhaps to hear his side of the story. 


continued from page 3 


employee. In order for the BPC to 
provide input from students and faculty, 
‘as wall as insure this input shapes final 
policy, the BPC must be vested with 
direct decision making power. Advisory 
capacity works until the advice conflicts 
with the administration. Since the in- 
tention of collective management and 
direct control run counter to standard 
University operation, we see no reason to 
believe the BPC will have any ‘clout’ 
unless it has the power to act in op- 
position to University tradition. We 
propose the BPC be granted decision 
making autonomy. 

‘Something like this might work in 
China or a country where the whole 
society is based on the idea of criticism, 
self-criticism. But here it goes against 
everything.’’—John Isbister, Committee 
faculty member 

One of the original reasons for 
students and workers joining efforts was 
to provide not only more student control 
of store services but also greater worker 
control of the work place. Over this issue 
we forced the Follett Corporation to 
leave, initiating the Chancellors ap- 
pointing of the Committee in the first 
place. For the Committee to ignore 
workers’ control as a central issue 
demonstrates either acute misun- 
derstanding or contempt. 

The second section of the Committee’s 
proposal deals with the management of 
the Bookstore. This section radically 
departs from the spirit and intent of the 
Student/Worker Proposal. Afte1 
consulting with University bureaucrats 
(representatives from accounting, 
purchasing, personnel and the business 
office), owners of local stores and 
managers from university and _ non- 
university bookstores, the majority of the 
Committee concluded that the lynch pin 
toa successful operation is an autocratic 
manager. In other words, a set of 
managers convinced the Committee the 


_Store must have a manager.__The report, 
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Instead, this group has blindly accepted 
her accusations as being honest and 
channelled its rage into a campaign 
against the livelihood of the accused man 
by stimmatizing him with the present- 
day scarlet letter. This simply doesn't 
seem right to me. There doesn't appear 
to be any evidence supporting the claims, 
implying that those responsible for the 
campaign may simply be agents of a 
woman's personal vendetta against a 
man who insulted her. In other words, it 
might be that the accusor is simply 
exploiting the very volatile issue of rape 
to bring to bear the social pressure 
surrounding it upon a man for com- 
mitting a crime which may, in fact, fall 
pitifully whort of rape. 

The crime which I perceive is the 
destructive use of political power without 
warrant. Because rape is a_ serious 
malignancy in our society which has not 
historically been (and still isn’t) properly 
redressed may, in the minds of those 
actively engaged in combating it, bestow 
upon them a sense of divine mission, it 
may seem that even an alleged rapist 
ought to be burned at the stake. But to 
my mind, rape is a pretty heavy charge 
that oughtn’t be leveled indiscriminately, 


states, ‘The manager must assume full 
responsibility for decisions internal to the 
store.”” 

The report in setting guidelines for the 
manager suggests he/she be‘‘responsive” 
to the BPC and ‘‘firm’’ in implimenting 
their policies. In addition the manager 
should be ‘flexible and humane” in 
‘promoting’ workers ‘‘talent’’. On the 
basis of these liberal and humane 
guidelines for paternalistic management, 
the proposal optimistically concludes; 
“quite obviously, the Bookstore will run 
most effectively...if the manager and the 
staff work together in an atmosphere of 
cooperation and common purpose”. The 
question arises, can people work 
cooperatively if the purpose of one is to 
control and ‘‘manage” the actions of the 
others? We do notthink so. In contrast 
we propose collective management 
whereby ‘‘each employee will make the 
daily decisions within his/her job 
description”, while decisions requiring 
general input will be made 
democratically where all share equal 
footing and consequent responsibility. 
Only within such a structure can actual 
‘cooperation and common purpose” be 
realised. 

‘This committee is not bound by any 
agreement that is not in writing.”— 
Forrest Robinson, Committee chair 

In June of last year the University 
recruited employees from among those of 
us then working for the lease operator. 
This recruitment procedure was followed 
on the basis of the Chancellor's decision 
to give primary consideration to the 
continuity of Bookstore operations. 

Prior to accepting the positions offered 
tous, we met with Charles Gilbert, head 
of the Business Services Office, which is 
in charge of Bookstore operations. Also 
present at this meeting were two Senior 
Analysts from the Personnel Office. At 
that tinge we were told we would be 
changed from casual to career status if 


wathe University decided to, continue 


continued from page 6 understand 
which kind of written rental contract you 
have., or would like ‘to have, with your 
landlord. Unfortunately, differentiating 
these two written contracts is often 
difficult when the rental terms are 
ambiguous, misleading, or contradictory, 
as many written contracts are in Santa 
Cruz. Before any written agreement is 
signed, all of its clauses, even the ones in 
fine print, should be carefully read and 
understood. If you are unsure of the 
faimess or legality of any part of the 
written rental contract, feel free to bring 
it to the Off-Campus Housing Office, 
where the Coordinator will provide 
analysis and advice on its legality. The 
Off-Campus Housing Office is located in 
Central Services and is open on weekdays 
from 8-12 and 1-5. 


Off-Campus Housing 


In response to the large number of 
rental disputes stemming from unclear 
and unbalanced written rental contracts, 
the Rental Information and Mediation 
Service of Santa Cruz (RIMS) has 
developed a Model Written Rental 
Agreement. This contract states the 
terms of rental contract in a clear and 
unbiased manner, and encourages 
tenants and landlords to fulfill their 
obligations by listing the legal duties of 
each. Hopefully many rental 
disagreements will be avoided as the 
Model Rental Agreement becomes more 
widely used. In other words, preventative 
medicine for rental maladies. 

Model Rental Agreements are 
available at the Off-Campus Housing 
Office as well as at Switchboard, RIMS, 
the County Dept. of Consumer Affairs, 
and the YMCA. 
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and I still feel that a person ought to be 
tried before feing hung. Furthermore, | 
feel that a powerful polittical group has 
the social responsibility not to allow its 
influence to be brought to bear without 
justifucation. particular when there is a 


operating the store after the one year 
interim period. 

When the Committee began discussion 
on the ‘‘question’’ of staffing the 
Bookstore this information was 
presented by the workers representative. 
In opposition to this agreement the 
Committee’s proposal outlines two 
options the Chancellor might pursue in 
recruiting a stafffor the Bookstore. One 
option provides that positions presently 
held by Bookstore workers be openly 
recruited as if these were new University 
jobs. The second option recommends 
review of present employees with those 
meeting the review standards being 
offered new contracts. 

Both of these proposed courses of 
action contradict previous commitments 
made by the University. They also ignore 
the fact that those of us presently em- 
ployed at the Bookstore have held these 
positions for seven months as University 
employees. In addition many of us had 
worked under the previous lease operator 
for one to four years. 

At subsequent meetings between 
Bookstore workers and those same 
representatives from Personnel and 
Business Services the verbal commitment 
was discussed. From these people who 
had told us we would become career 
employees and retain our jobs we now 
heard phrases such as :“*At this time and 
this place | do not remember ever having 
made those statements.” 

University representatives do not deny 
the commitment was made they simply 
“don’t remember’. Chancellor Taylor 
has indicated an unwillingness to accept 
our claims on the basis we have a vested 
interest in our jobs. 

Thus we find ourselves in a situation 
where we as workers seriously doubt the 
credibility of statements made _ by 
University administrators. 

The final section of the Committee's 
report deals with the financiall situation 
of the Bookstore. During the years 
preceeding the Follett operation the 
bookstore incured two large financial 
burdens: a Regent Working Capital 
Loan of $298,600 to cover Bookstore 
loses and a Capital Outlay Loan of 
$218,000 to build the present structure. 
The repayment of these loans is sub- 
sidized by student registration fees. 

We are in accordance with the 
Committee’s notion that “student funds 
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chance it is being abused and exploited 
for personal reasons (i.e., revenge). Any 
man could conceivably be in the position 
that my friend is now in. 


(Name withheld by request) 


In tum we agree with their proposal and 
strongly urge the Chancellor to “erase” 
the amount due on the working capital 
loan. But another step is involved here a 
connection the Committee and_ the 
Chancellor refuse to accept. Since 
students are currently subsidizing the 
Bookstore through registration fees, it 
follows that we should be in control of 
decisions affecting our investment. 
Chancellor Taylor and the Committee 
think not. When asked at our January 
14th meeting, Taylor said: “Once 
registration fees are paid, they belong to 
the U.C. Regents not the students.” Our 
thinking is just the opposite. Student 
fiscal responsibility is another factor 
supporting our proposal t hat the BPC be 
empowered with decision making 
authority. 

It is clear from the Committee report 
and the Chancellor's reception of it, that 
the committee procedure was a device to 
subvert any meaningful student-worker 
participation in the operation of the 
Bookstore. It was a ploy to defuse the 
discontent exhibited against the way the 
store was run last spring, while proposing 
essentially the same type of bureaucratic 
operations the difference being that now 
the University has replaced the 
Follett Corporation. 

In a move to assure that discontent 
does not once again appear within the 
store, the Committee report contains 
provisions whereby present Bookstore 
workers could be terminated. This 
despite previous assurances to the 
contrary and worker's’ efforts to insure 
an efficent and profitable store during 
the transition from Follett to the 
University. 

In conclusion we reiterate our three 
main proposals: 1) the Bookstore Policy 
Commitee should be vested with decision 
making authority, not advisory, 2) the 
store should be managed collectively, not 
by a manager with total control and 3) 
the University should honor its com- 
mitment to retain all Bookstore workers. 

In view of the Chancellor's apparent 
Opposition to our proposal, we realise our 
success rests ina broad student support 
of these issues. We willbe mobilizing our 
energies in the near future and count on 
your participation. Please contact us if 
you have any questions, criticisms, or are 
interested in becoming involved. 

Contact: Lia Lent 423-9439; Brad Heil 


,_ have, been subsidizing a, University debt”, ,, 426:2Q18; Phil Josselyn 476-3570... 
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Class Ads 


It pains me, but I must sell 
Alfredo. He’s a 1968 FIAT 
850 SPYDER, with new 
convertible top, rebuilt carb, 
radial tires, good engine, a 
few dents jnd rattles and a 
heart of gold. Yours for 
$700/ offer. Call Peggy, 423- 
2293; keep trying. 


GENEROUS REWARD tor 


two lost rings of personal 
value. Green stones (jade) of 
long marquise shape. Call 
Chalsa, 425-8697. 


LOST: Blue book pack near 
Soc. Sci. 289 Friday January 
28th. Please return all/part. 
Reward. David 475-3838 
College V B Box 29. 


BICYCLE: 21” White 
Mercier Unisex 10 speed: 
gets you up any hillin Santa 
Cruz. $100.00 or offer, call 
Bill 426-0964. 

MGB roadster , one owner, 
new radials, good condition, 
426-9331. 
RACQUETBALL _IN- 
STRUCTION beginner to 
intermediate level. Schedule 
open. Group and_ private 
rates, call Vince 4 26-6571 or 
426-2341, evenings. 


SIMULATION 

STRATEGY GAME 
CLUB. First meeting 
Saturday Feb. Sth at 


10 am at 717 Mission St 
Santa Cruz Sports, Fan- 


tasy, SA-Fi and Historical 
gaming. Russel Malley 427- 
0438. 
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SOFT FROZEN YOGURT 


In Fruit Flavors 


e CONES - CUPS 


With Toppings or Fruit in Season 


e SHAKES 


Plain or With Fruit in Season 


urt 
2 Palomar Arcade Pacific Ave. 


graduate and one under 1 
be a part of this commission that will dec 


AWAY 


A time commitment and expertise in statewide issues affecting 
students are an important qualification, but not an absolute necessity. 


Applications and information are available at the Student Lobby 
desk above the Whole Earth Restaurant. Applications for the student 
mmission are also available. Deadline for 


ent nominating co 
ee February 4; for student regent, February 11. 


nominating commission is 


‘77 Student Lobby Annex activities: 
1. housing discrimination 2. departmental student input 3. Bakke decision 


Shoppe 


good Travel Tours Dept S 
C, Box 2866 Oakland, CA 
94618. 
VOLUNTEERS!!! | 
studying changes in 
thinking and problem 
solving among first and 
second year college students 
and am looking for people 
who would Itke to par- 
ticipate. | think you'll find 
the research interesting, and 
valuable for your own 
thinking. If you think you 
might like to aa part of this~ 


am 


research project. I would 
really appreciate your 
participation. Please call 


Werner Feiblel: 426-4546 or 
leave message at X2002. 
Home evenings. Thanks... 


EUROPE ISRAEL 
AFRICA Student Flights 
vear round ISCA_ 1609 
Westwood Blvd. #103 LA 
Calitornia 90024. Area 
code 213-826-5669, 826- 
09SS. 


TYPING ALL KINDS!!! 
Fast, 


sharp, quality. 
Selectric Il. Pickup and 
deliver. You'll never go 


anywhere else again. 475- 
0134Faye Robingson 1385 
7th Ave. #7 Santa Cruz CA 
9506 2. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Theses, Termpapers, what 

have you!!! Correct spelling 
and English. Call Coralee at 
425-09 18. 


STUDENT REGENT 


Applications are now available for the position of student regent. 
The position is open to all currently enrolled UC students who will 
attend a UC campus next year. 


~—sw eee re Raweeeansen 


page, mail order catalog. 
11322 Idaho Ave., # 206, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
(213) 477-8474. 

UCSC COURSE REVIEW 
is being distributed for your 
Fall Quarter classes through 
Campus Mail. Please 
thughtfully fill out one for 
each course, and retum 
them in the provided en- 
velopes through Campus 
Mail. Extra forms are 
available in your College 
Office; for any questions 
call X 2596. Thanks for your 
time, and remember: we 
can't do it without your 
help! UCSC COURSE 
REVIEW STAFF. 
TYPING Style and 
precision, competitive rates, 
pick up and_= delivery. 
Binding available Call Kathi 
or leave message evenings, 
338-4146. 
MEN!!!!:WOMEN!!!! JOBS 
SHIPS!!! American. 
Foreign. No experience 
required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer 
job or career. Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX. 
Dept B-13 Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Washington 98362. 
SOUTH PACIFIC ON A 
BUDGET: Tahiti, Fiji, and 
Samoa 21 days*----- 1$1099-- 
--Includes airfare, all ac- 
comodations. Some meal 
sightseeing, Samoan Village 
Stay. Free Catalog: Richard 
A. Goodman's Good Travel 


Nominating commission applications are also available. One 
duate from each campus will be selected to 
ide the student regent finalists. 


TUNE INTO NATURE'S 
FLOW..Discover how to 
dissolve negative 
programming that prevents 
your life from working 
smoothly and _ peacefully. 
Clear, practical instruction 
in techniques drawn from 
EST, Silva Mind Control. 
and ‘The Handbook to 
Higher Consciousness,” by 
Ken Keyes, Jr. For reser- 
vations in our February 
workshop/experience call 
Allan Kaplan at 426-3886. 
CALCULATOR!!!) Texas 
instruments SR-S1A Super 
scientific--does it all Mint 
condition price negotiable. 
Call Allan Kaplan-426- 
3386. 

TYPING Experienced, fast 
typing done by UCSC 
graduate student. Rates; 
energy exchange possible. 
Call Rosemary Balsley : 
475-1475 (may change #) 
test of quarter. 

JOIN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND SEE THE WORLD 
Contact your CIEE student 
travel adviser about cheap 
student flights, student rail 
passes, international 
student ID cards, youth 
hostel information; the 
works: John Yewell 427- 
1441 Top floor of the 
Redwood Bldg. Or call 425- 
1481. 

ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on 
file. Send $1.00 for your 192 
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WOMENS HEALTH || °° siyn'snantr™"o 
CARE 


49 Rancho Del Mar, Aptos 688-8007 |f 
Mon-Sat 10-6, Sundays 11-4 

ROUTINE EXAMINATIONS—BREAST, PELVIC, 

PAP SMEAR, AND BLOOD PRESSURE—ARE 


ia 
XY 
Loe ® 
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Free Toe Socks 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AND 


| ecpasTock 
SPOUSES OF STUDENTS AT A SPECIAL WOMEN'S oe _ 2s arm >. 


CLINIC, BY A SPECIALLY TRAINED CLINICAL = 
NURSE. CALL 429-2111, ASK FOR CLINIC RE- 
CEPTIONIST: 


STUDENT PAYS $4 (LAB FEE) 
SPOUSE PAYS $10 (LAB FEE & EXAM) 


WOMEN’S HEALTH 


FREE CAR 
BARTELL’S BODY SHOP 


1298 FAIR AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, 426-5552 


JIM BARTELL FEELS YOU SHOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 
TRANSPORTATION AND IS WILLING TO PROVIDE YOU 
WITH A FREE COURTESY CAR WHILE YOUR CAR IS 
BEING REPAIRED. FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY IF 
YOU DO NOT NEED OUR CAR. 
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The Mlontain Store § the Alpine Club — 
(Present 


' EVEREST THE HARD Way 
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